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PREFACE. 


STUDY of the “Idylls of the Kiog,** 
which served originally to occupy the 
author's leisure hours when confined to 
the house from the effects of an accident, 
has resulted in the present volume. 

Not being, therefore, at first designed for publica- 
tion, the work was not undertaken in any ibrmtd 
manner such as would involve a discussicNi of, and 
proper references to, any existing authorities on the 
subject. 

At the same time many most valuable hints have 
been derived from the writings of others, as fiotn, 
articles which have from time to time appeared hi 
Revidks and Magazines. 

Before sending this essay toathe piesS| a candtb 
attempthas been made to record, and gir^ references 
to, any such prior publications,^ wbkh an adenow- 
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Preface. 


ledgfment is due, or which might be interesting to the 
reader, as throwing light upon the subject generally. 

It is, however, difficult to regain pa-s-sages derived 
from fugitive and perishable sources when once they 
have been lost sight of. Should any such acknow> 
ledgment still be lacking, the author trusts that the 
omission will, tlicreforc, be excused and accepted as 
unintentional. 
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Chapter I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

• 

T will hardly be denied by anyone that 
all complex creations, whether of art or 
nature, require to be regarded from two 
poitits of view, the distant as well as the 
near, in order that a right judgment may be arrived 
at concerning them. 

No detailed study of each different tree, of fern, 
of heath, of grass, or of deer, will enable us to appre* 
ciatc the merits of a fine piece of park scenciy, with 
its green sward, its massy groves, its glancing vistas, 
its random and varietl woodland effects. And no 
careful^cxamination of statue, of moulding, of tracer>', 
or of every variety of architectural detail, will give usr 
any true idea of the general e^t of serrie richly* 
ornamented porch of a 'French Gothic Cathedral, say. 
But, nowhere, unless we are ^^quainted with the 

B 





duffi we «ater into tbe tme meuAx^ «ad 

*,pmpim ^ Hit general picture. And, eonvmdy, 
wiHilnit a knowfedge of the general ]^cture,«we ara* 
vnaSkle to form any correct measure of the true 
proqportions, and real soipe and effect, of die various 
component elements. 

This essay may be regarded as an attempt to af^Iy 
these principles to the Idylls of the King. Mr. Tenny- 
srni has given to the world ten poems, so named. 
They have come before us piecemeal in an irregular 
and fragmentary manner. The four first written 
Idylls, with which we ate most familiar, comprise 
some of the latest in order in the series. And the 
first poem of all is one of the latest published. Con- 
sequently, iT we arc to obtain any proper appreciation 
of the true bearing and proportions, and the real 
merits of the entire series as a single work of art, we 
must peruse all the poems afresh, in their proper 
order, with an eye to their general effect and due 
correlation. 


And this more general view and widening of our 
'h<Mrizon will tend to give us a better insight, in its 


turn, into the details of the poems, which, in many 
case% wiU be lighted up with new meaning when set in 


place iri the picture, so that the contrasted 
and shadows may have fair play, in accordance 


with the poet* s design. 





««0ri8t«ra^tiyig iad Import^ iiieb ^pti^bka n^ fei'; 

» view ISO a ngbt'ineanire df his protudiie 
fl^eace tot good or for evil, as a guide and teadwr of 
men. Were we examining the “ In Memoriam say, 
we could hardly avoid askii^ how far Mr. Temqrson 
is idnitihed with any school of philosophy: and 
whether his (pinions, instead of being fixed, definite^ 
and cooMstent, are not rather vague, uncertain and '' 
fragmentary. And, in religion, we should have to 
inquire whether he appears to stand upon firm ground 
based upon a settled and clearly defined faith in a 
Christianity which claims, and has alwa)n claimed, to 
provide a firm rock for the soul of man to rest upon : 
or whether there be any indications in his poems that 
he is not altogether without a leaning, here as else* 
where, to the spirit of the age, in a vain and hopeless 
attempt to reconcile the irreconcilable, — ^to find some 
compromise or nicely adjusted medium, that is, be- 
tween an objective revelation on the one side, and a 
straightforward rationalism on the other. But these 
vital questions arc not perhaps fairly raised by any- 
thing in the Idylls ; and we shall therefore be enabled 
to steer clear of them. 

Retuniing now to our proper subject, and prt^xised 
method of dealing with it. let us firs^ tak6 a 
survey of each Idyll in detail, notiqg, as we palb, sudi 
points as, belonging more properly to the Idyll ‘in 


to re(|uire attentioA^ Idowi' tiMM 
let tis examine tike whole ht>m a more general etand- 
jpdhit, aa a single work of art ^ 

This examination will tend to bring fairljr before us 

^ lofty and noble purpose which underlies the udiole 
rk, and its essential unity, so that the various poems 
are but the different acts in one great drama. It will 
show us the artistic agreement and harmony between 
the action and progress of this drama, in the succes- 
sive poems, and the attendant scenes and operations 
of outward nature. These again will be seen to be 
influenced by those changes of time, season, and 
weather, which the progressively unfolding cycle of 
a single complete year will bring before us, side by 
side with the progressively unfolded action of the 
general drama. 

In order that the poet may have fair play, and that 
we may not seem to deal ungenerously with him, we 
will defer, until our first perusal of the poems is com- 
plete, any proper consideration of such defects and 
drawbacks as, in our judgment, may appear in the 
work. 

f We shall not fail to notice the allegorical signifi- 
cance which lies in many places beneath th$: surface 
^of the poems ; a due recognition of which will cause 
the detSals, and the, poems themselves, to light up with 
a new and a higher meaning. 



, Vh 9btih,4iacem, tui.tre proceed, more ^ad itwjMT' 
d^ly, tibat Vbese Idylls constitute essentially one 
long study of failure. They bring before us that 'sad 
doom of vanity, of disappointment, of blighted pro- 
mises and withered prospects which, here as else* 
where, is seen to await many bright hopes and noble 
enthusiasms. And they show us the secret of this 
failure, the dread working of that mystery of iniquity 
which mam and ruins the fairest of prospects. The 
Evil comes first ; but, following ever upon it, with slow 
and tardy, as it would appear, but certain and irre- 
sistible steps, we shall rec(^ize the noiseless and 
stealthy tread of the avenging Nemesis of Retribu- 
tion ; until we are made to confess that, herein, the 
modern poet is altogether at one with the ancient : — 

Ev3cuf*0M( un Moicuv ayei»TOf sum, 
eii; yatf an atiafi koSsv io/Mf, arof 
oiih it.Miaru, yevtSf iw/ tfww* 

Soph. Anf. 


' The following is an attempt at an English translation : — 
“ O happy they whose bfe is free from ill I 
For let the gods but strike a house m wrath. 

The haunting curse shall never leave that race.” 



Chapter II. 


THE COMING OF ARTHUR. 


JHE Idylls* generally consist of stories, 
specially selected, out of a great mass of 
such legendary materials, by the author, 
for the sake of the poetic and artistic ad- 
vantages and capabilities which they may individually 
present, as well as for their bearing on the proper un- 



* The term “idyll,” or “ idyl," as it seems to be more asuaUy 
spelt, is generally applied, 1 think, much in the same way as its 
Gredc prototype liiiAXnt, according to Liddell and Scott’s defini- 
tion : — “ a short, highly-wrought descnptivc poem, mostly on 
pastoral subjects, as those of Theocntus, Bion, &c.” The word 
would therefore be well suited to describe such poems as the 
“ Miller’s Daughter,” or the “ Gardener's Daughter , " or it would 
be most legitimately applicable to the little shepherds’ song, 
called " a low sweet idyll,” which occurs near the end of the 
“ Princess.” But it is difficult to see how Mr. Tennyson can justify 
lua use e^it in the case of long connected pieces of a narrative 
character with an inftsion of the dramatic and the epic, like 
these so-called “ Idylls of the King.” 




ifoldbg ^ ^ Arthurian subject But tibfe fintt 
b pmtcipall]^ narrative and introductoiy in charat^iet^ 
* being designed to introduce King Arthur and GqisH^ 
vere in due form upon the stage, and brit^ the story 
down to the point of their appearance thereon as man 
and wife, from which the proper course of the drama 
may be said to commence. 

Hence it would scarcely be fair to expect, in this 
poem, that more lively interest and effect which may 
perhaps be looked for in the others. 

Mr. Tennyson’s conception of the perfect life for 
his ideal hero is set before us ere we have gone far in 
the poem : — 

“ . . Saving I be join’d 
To her that is the fairest under heaven, 

1 seem as nothing in the mighty world. 

And cannot will my will, nor work my work 
Wholly, nor make myself in mine own realm 
Victor and lord. But were I join’d with her. 

Then might we live together as one life, 

And reigning with one will in everything. 

Have power on this dark land to lighten it. 

And power on this dead world to make it live." 

That is, no ideal standard, remote from the ordinary 
conditions of human life and apart from its happiness 
and its joy, is to be set up — no monastic or celibate 
existence, beyond the reach of cgdinary hwhanity ; — 

" Why should a man desire in any way 
To vary from the kindly Fsce*/if men?” 


fib Itt http|b}iieM that tiiAt atmospliere 

te 1^ tswited, in which the highest ideal life oftn&ft 
jib hh' grow and flouri^ Compare the words df the 
liuknuiige blessing: 

‘‘Jleign ye, aod live, and love, and make the wmrld 
Odter, may iky gtueK be one vritk thee” 

Bat here we get a glimpse of the “little rift within the 
lutc^ which by-and-by will make the music mute.” 
For it ^s the design of the whole work to unfold before 
us, as the secret of Arthur’s failure, the non-fulhlment 
of this last necessaiy condition, his oneness with his 
queen. 

A marked feature in this poem is its hidden and 
aUegorical reference. The poet has himself elsewhere 
toW 'US, as if to take away any possible doubt upon 
tiie question, that the lifelong struggle of the king 
^adows forth " sense at war with soul" 

Here, in the different accounts of Arthur’s birth, we 
see the way in which different minds confront the 
problem of the origin and true position of the soul. 

. . There be those who hate him in their hearts, 

Can him basebont, and since his ways are sweet 
' And theirs are bestial, hold him less than man : " 

Bhese are they who serve the flesh rather than the 

4 

spirit, whboe attitude toward the higher and better 
service has always been, and will always be, one of 
sbmder and depreciati^. 


* t * 

^ tHjhwn 4 mhb 1*^* fy**** f^iw* • ' ' 

Altd lire^’he lit^ from beftvea : ” , 

’ These are^ of course, the s{>irituaUy miaded, aa 
posed to the materialist and the rationalist Bed}* 
vere’s own view, which he proceeds to unfold, is 
characteristic of the man, as we shall hereafter see. 
He is content with a blunt, honest, practical recogni-' 
tion of that which he feels to be right, he follows the 
path which conscience points out at the moment, and 
does not concern himself to require that it should 
pTffve its supernatural claims to his obedience. Thus 
he is the representative of a middle class, in between 
those who “ call him baSebom ” and those who “ dream 
he dropt from heaven.” The ftrst-created knight, he 
is the man of practical and unquestioning obedience 
and loyalty, — 

. . Bold m heart and act and word was he, 

Whenever slander breathed against the king.” 

And, hereafter, we shall find him remaining faithful, 
“the last of all his knights," in the closing scene of 
all. But, even there, he w'ill still display the same ' 
characteristics, — a dim and partial recognition of the 
highej* aspects and true conditions of that obedienoe 
which he has all his life rendered. 

The allegory appears again in* the acc9ant of the 
coronation scene. 

Thus the three fair Queen^ who $tand near the 


■j* - * 

wtoe ^ Artliar/eyiddBtIjr fi^M^smt Faith, Hope, 
)|bid CStari^. 

IW rskys of light falling around them from 

,1 “. . . . The Cross 

And those around it, and the Crucified,’* 

••^ow us the source from which all their oum light 
and strength are derived. Mage Merlin, as we shall 
see better later on, represents the powers of intellect 
and imagination, of which the soul must make due use 
in its warfare. 

The Lady of the Lake, clothed in the sacred white 
samite, and surrounded with a mist of incense, is 
Religicm. She " knows a subtler magic ” than Merlin, 
inasmuch as the spiritual is higher and deeper than 
the purely intellectual. She gives the king his sword 
Excalibur, — "whereby to drive the heathen out,” — 
which is, of course, the sword of the Spirit, wherewith 
the Soul is to wage war against Sin. The deep 
waters, with the eternal calm, wherein the Lady of the 
Lake dwells, and from which the nine-year-wrought 
sword rises, show us the source from which this spirit- 
' ual weapon is to be derived. It is fashioned by no 
earthly hand, but must be sought, with the ^id of 
Religion, by longcommunings with the Infinite and the 
Eternal ^ 7f we were to inquire into the appropriate- 
ness of the image of the deep untroubled waters, we 
should hardly be able tb avoid a reference to the " sea 



of glassy like onto ciystal/’ nAkh i* befis^e'llieTlNhitaf^ 
in the Apocalypse,— assuming this to he geneial^,ilil« 
terpreted as denoting water in absolute and ubbrc^leeii 
' repose. This attribute of serene repose, as ascribed,, 
to the divine or the pseudo-divine, has a powerful at- 
traction for our poet. Compare a beautiful passage 
in “ Lucretius — 

“ The Gods, who haunt 
The lucid interspace of world and world. 

Where never creeps a cloud, or moves a wind, 

Nor ever falls the least white star of snow. 

Nor ever lowest roll of thunder moans. 

Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 
Their sacred everlasting calm ! ” 

Excalibur has on one side — 

" Graven in the oldest tongue of all this world, 

* Take me,’ but turn the blade and you shall see, 

And written in the speech ye speak yourself, 

‘ Cast me away ! ’ ” 

I can only suppose this to mean, that there is a time 
to take the sword, — when the empire of the Spirit, as 
opposed to the Flesh, is set up within us, — and a time 
to throw it away, when our warfare is over. But that’ 
the arguments for taking the sword are to the natur al, 
unenlightened men hard sayings, >^tten in a langwige 
hard to be understood, although an essened one, pre- . 
sented to each soul from the earliest ages till ^ now. 
'V^ereas the present inducements to throw away die 


and up ^ stiuggle, aie ci>minon« evj<lent, 
ia^'ilfi[4oo-ea,lpi{y uodeistood 

Sty j 

\ W« notice, all through, that the poet has succeas- 
' fidty maintained the proprieties of his allegorical signi* 
jfitand:, without at all obtruding this more hidden 
ae9l»e upon the reader’s notice, so as to destroy or 
etldai^*er the realism of the direct story. 

Hie conduct of the two sons of Queen Bellicent is 
ngaificant of their characters and future position in 
die general drama. Gawain, the giddy and impulsive 
twy, will develop into the reckless and pleasure>seek- 
kig'bttt valiant knight ; and Modrcd, who now listens 
at the door, will be the crafty traitor hereafter. 
Queen Bellicent’s account of Arthur’s origin, in the 
bringing of the babe to Merlin’s feet by a wave, is the 
poet’s own addition to, or variation on, the old legends. 
: probably thinks that, among such a number 

of vague and contradictory accounts as are to be 
found in them, a little extra variation will be of small 
consequence. 

Let us now turn to Merlin’s riddling triplets : — 

" Rain, rain, and sun ! a rainbow in the sky ' 

A young man will be wiser by-and-by ; 

An ofd man’s witimay wander ere he die. 

f 

" Rain, rain, and sun 1 a rainbow on the lea ! 

And truth is this toime, and that to thee ; 

And truth or clothed or naked let it be. 

• * . 




** tUiii^ #00, wid nb V end the €tee Uotsote hleefh:: 
Son, and sun t end vheie is he who kooeref 
Tnrm the great deeir to the'gteat deep he goes.” 



• We will give our interpretation of this and similar 
passages in the Idylls, not as presuming for one 
moment that the intelligent reader stands in need of 
any enlightenment which we can pretend to afford, 
but simply that he may compare notes, if so he please, 
as to the views which we may take of the same paS> 
sage. 

We might call this, then, the wizard-song of Artimr 
and his fortunes : — 

“ Rain, rain, and sun ” — those fortunes will be che- 
quered ; they will have many dark shadows, but will 
not be without their share of brightness and gloiy. 

“ A young man be wiser by-and-by : — " 

for Arthur must learn, by sad experience, that men 
are not so easily to be made from beasts, as in his en- 
thusiastic youth he may fondly imagine. 

“An old man’s wit may wander ere he die." 

Intellect— represented by Merlin— as apart from 
Religion, is not prepared easily to admit any super- 
natural ^theory of the origin of the soul. Maybe, says 
Merlin, this wonderful story is all a senile delusion o( * 
Bleys 1 

■* i 

“ Truth is this to me, and that to thee ; " 



SlttSa i» tke lifyUs. 

\ 

^to me, tile seer, gifted with insight, and abte to dia- 
cem the hidden harmonies and real relations of 
thin^ truth is a rainbow on the Ua , — a magic illumi< 
nating power, one in its source and essence, but ’ 
diverse in its operation and effects, lighting up in one 
flood of varied yet harmonious colour all things, aye, 
even the everyday realities of this common world. 
But to 5rou, who have no such extraordinary gifts, it 
is a rainbow in the sky , — the bright hope of the future 
lather than the realization of the present , for to you 
the present is shrouded in cloud and mysteiy, two 
parts of rain to one of sun.” 

“ Tnith or clothed or naked let it be — ” 

“ let US have nothing but the truth, whether clothed 
in riddling triplets, as here, or openly expressed." 

" Rain, sun, and ram ' and the free blossom blows ” 

'Tis the alternation of rain and sun that calls forth the 
udld-flower, — sweet, strong, and free , and ’tis the dis- 
cipline of varied fortunes that will dcvelope in the 
soul the qualities which constitute its beauty and its 
strength. 

“ Where is he who knows? 

From the great deep to the great deep he goes " 

The profoundest intellect of man can penetrate no 
further into the origin of man’s soul than this, that 
it comes forth from the great deep of an eternal and 



tit 



ftiyateriotw pist, and it speeds onward to the gnfert' 
deep of a limitless and unfathomable future. 

Our poet is fond of prophetic or significant dreams. 
In Leodogran’s dream we have such a foreshadowing 
of Arthur’s fortunes. The condition of things in 
Leodc^ran’s own kingdom prior to Arthur’s coming 
is sketched out ; — 


" The sword rose, the hind fell, the herd was driven, 

Fire glimpsed j — ” 

At first the king is a phantom, now looming and 
now lost; but finally, in an instant, the solid earth 
becomes the phantom, and the king stands out in 
heaven crowned. This indicates the spiritual and 
subjective nature of the king and his kingdom. When 
the attention is fixed upon the outward world, he is 
but faintly and dimly discerned, — the material gets 
the better of the ideal : but when at last he is seen 
crowned in his majesty, then the transitory things of 
earth take their proper place, — the world and all it 
contains fade into nothingness. 

Before we leave this poem, let us notice its charac- 
teristic features as to Season and Hour , — the time, 
that is, at which occur the birth of Arthur, and the 
setting up^of the united reign of Arthur and Guine- 
vere. These are evidently the leading points, or 
ruling situations, so to speak, in the I^yll. The "poet 
is most careful to maintain a proper harmony and 
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seqnenoe in such minor artistic unitie# as tii6se of 
8eas(»i, wither, and time; and so we shall find 
throughout. Here the exact position of these leading 
events is clearly defined : — 

^ . . That same night, the fdght of the new year. 

Was Arthur bom.” 

And for the wedding : — 

" . . . . Lancelot passed away among the flowers, 

(For then was latter April), and return’d 
Among the flowtrs, in May, with Guinevere, 

To whom arrived the king 

That mom was mamed.” 

We will reserve a few remarks on the general struc- 
ture of this Idyll for a more suitable opportunity in 
Chapter XVI., and so leave it for the present. 





Chapter III. 

GARETH AND LYNETTE. 

HE tone of this poem is eminently bright 
and cheerful. It shows us Arthur's king- 
dom in the spring-tide of success and 
prosperity, and bidding fair, apparently, 
to answer to his noble purpose. 

“ Out of bower and casement shyly glanced 

Eyes of pure women, wholesome stars of love ; 

And all about a healthful people stept, 

As in the presence of a gracious king ” 

We see the king engaged in the administration of 
even-handed ju.stice to ail, and setting in his own 
person the best example to his subjects. And we see, 
especially, a specimen of this influence in the way in 
which he attracts to himself, and fills with something 
of his own spirit, the young and ardent natu^ of 
Pelleas. For Pelleas cannot rest in •his distant soli- 
tude. The achievements of Arthur^and his knigltts 
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SttuBes in the Idylls, 

ring ever in his ears, and fill his 3^uthfu! imagination- 
So the standard which Arrimr ha*s set up he yearns 
to follow, rather than any lower object : — , 

“ Follow the deer? follow the Chnst, the King ; 

Live pure, speak true, right wrong, follow the King, 

Else wherefore bom ?” 

The unities of season and time are strictly main- 
tained in accordance with the action of the poem, and 
its place in the series. 

Thus in the opening we see Gareth in the spring- 
time of youth and full of energy ; but pent-up at 
home, and labouring under a sense of repression. 
Without it is a “showerful spring,” and the swollen 
torrent is seen undermining and whirling away the 
pine tree which grows on its bank. When at last 
Gareth gets his way and starts rejoicing for Arthur’s 
court, it is still spring, but no longer showerful : — 

“ Southward they set their faces The birds made 
^ . Melody on branch, and melody in mid-air, 

The damp hill slopes were quickened into green. 

And the live green had kindled into flowers; 

For It was past the tune of Easter-day.” 

This marks clearly the season and weather, and 
so also for the hour : — 

O 

<** Far off thfy saw the silver-misty mom.” 

This Idyll is replete with allegoiy. The allegorical 



Gareth and Lyn^te. ?'3 

nature of Arthur’s city comes out in the words of the 
attendants ; — 

• “ Lord, there is no sach city anywhere. 

But all a vision.” 

• 

The whole following description of the city and its 
gates, taken in connection with the coronation scene 
in the first poem, gives us a distinct intimation of 
this mystical significance of the kingdom of Arthur. 
We see Religion, as the Lady of the Lake, standing on 
the keystone of the arch, with arms outstretched in 
form of the cross, and supporting the whole super* 
structure. The keystone is 

« 

And rippled like an ever-flceting wave ” 

in harmony with her dwelling, the deep waters with 
the eternal calm , and her dress tells the same tale. 
The drops of water which fall from either hand are, 
we may presume, the waters of baptism, which she 
offers to all who will come to her. The sword which 
hangs from one hand is the weapon of the Church 
militant, and represents the Church’s outward life of 
conflict and struggle. .The censer in the other 
shows u^ her inner and spiritual life of devotion. 
Roth are worn with the winds and»storms of^long 
centuries of trial and endurance, within and vuthout. 
The sacred fish which floats over her breast is die 




.yitS^tbe mctent Christian symbol, whic^ summed np^ 
' Ih' it$ five letters the distinctive creed of Christianity* 
In “Arthur’s wars, new things and old co-twisted if 
Ihne were nothing ” we see the strife which he and she 
wage, — ^always new to suit the ever-changing conditions 
of time and thought, — ^and always qld, for it is essen- 
tially one and the same ; the old story under modified 
forms is perpetually repeating itself. 

The utterances of the seer, like those of Merlin, are 
riddling presentments of the allegory. The fairy King 
and fairy Queens who come from a sacred mountain 
elgft' towards the sunrise, to build the city, are 
the old mythologies whose birthplace was in the 
East, the land of the rising sun. From them, besides 
the religions of the ancient world, are derived poetry, 
architecture, sculpture ; all those elevating and refining 
arts and sciences which were called into existence 
mainly and primarily as the expression and embodi- 
ment of religious feeling. These, with all that whole 
circle of unnumbered influences, mental, moral, or 
religious, derived from the experiences of the past, 
with which they are associated, constitute the c4y in 
which the soul dwells, — the sphere in which it 


* Tlut IS, Paniassus, the abode of Apollo and the Muses; 
also sacred to Baccitus ; — 

“ »i y vtrpr Smnn SOPH. An/. 
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woifks, And &e sarroundiof atmosphere which H 
' breathes.' ' 

, " There is nothing in it as it seems, saving the king.” 

For the soul is the centre and focus which gathers to 
itself all these scattered elements, and melts>them all 
down in the crucible of its own subjective conscious- 
ness. The soul is to itself the one great eternal fact, 
and all else external to itself is but as the husk sur- 
rounding the kernel. 

I 

“ Tho’ some there be that hold 

The lung a shadow, and the city real.” 

These are the materialists, who deny the existence of 
the immortal spiritual soul, as independent of and dis- 
tinguished from the surrounding external conditions. 

“ The king 

Will bind thee by such vows as is a shame 
A man should not be bound by, yet the which 
No man can keep ” • 

The striving after a transcendental and impossible 
standard of perfection is the best and only way to 
effect the purpose of the King, namely, to “ move 
upwards, working out the beast ; ” and, accordingly, 
those whe^ will not swear must abide without among 
“the cattle of the field.” ' ^ 

The city is built to music ; for, as harmoAy snd 
proportion of sound constitute music, so the harmony 



ai$ ‘ m the f^Us. 

and {tfopcntion of all the various elements and poweflk 
adtich go to make up the man, will constitute a fitting 
shrine for the ideal soul „ 

“ Therefore never built at all ; ” for the process of 
assimilating and working up into one harmonious 
whole all the various external elements is continually 
going on and unending. “Therefore built for ever 
for since harmonious and proportionate develop- 
ment is the continual law, the city will always be 
complete and at unity in itself. 

“ Which Merlin’s hand, the Mage at Arthur’s court. 
Knowing all arts, had touch’d, and everywhere 
At Arthur’s ordinance, tipt with lessening peak 
And pinnacle, and had made it spire to heaven ” 

Merlin represents the creative and inventive faculty, 
the powers of thought and imagination, with all that 
they involve. He, therefore, knows all arts The city 
is made to spire to heaven everywhere at Arthur’s 
ordinance ; for the ideal soul, in its upward strivings, 
leads upwards with it all the powers, attributes, and 
accessories which surround its being. 

Leaving now this mystical account of the city, let 
us glance next at the experiences of Gareth in the 
quest * 

a “ Then to the shore of one of those long loops,’’ &c. 

* • 

The key to the interpretation, if any were needed. 



iSitrdh^md Ly$tdk. '' , 

is fuml^ed later on where the struggle is described 
as the wai* of time against the soul of man. 

TJie serpent river is the stream of time. Its three 
long loops the three ages of life — ^youth, middle age, 
old age. The guardians of the crossings are the per- 
sonified forms of the temptations suited to these 
different ages. 

In this first struggle we see the banks of the river 
rough-thicketed a'nd steep, the stream full, narrow, 
marking the fulness of life and energy of youth. The 
bridge of single arc, which takes the river at a leap, 
marks this impetuosity of youth looking ever forward 
and leaping eagerly into manhood. The warrior who 
dwells in the gay, silken pavilion, and is armed by the 
three fair girls in gilt and rosy raiment, represents the 
power of pleasure, and (since he stands a moment 
glorying) of pride. “ Thy shield is mine ” — for tempta- 
tion when met and overcome lends strength to resist 
temptation. 

The second warrior in blinding mail, with red and 
cypher face of rounded foolishness, is, of coarse, the 
love of money, which dazzles and blinds the eyes of 
the soul. The stream of time has spread out into a 
raging shallow with no bridge, for we are in middle 
life with no marked point of transitioi}, So also there 
is no precise point at which the templ^tions of ftiiiddie 
age can be said to be overcome ; but while the soul 



wajsitigr, stream descended aiui Hut iws 

Wiaibcd away.” 

^ In the case of the third warrior, the bridge of treble. 
htOW, and rose-red from the west, marks the transition 
&otn middle life to old age. The warrior is 

" Not naked, only wrapp’d m hardened skins 
That fit him like his own.” 

These are interpreted for us, if tliere were any need of 
interpretation, further on : — 

“ He seem’d as one 

That all in later, sadder age, begins 
To war against til uses of a life ” 

The chains of evil habit are only to be broken by 
one grand effort and radical change of heart and life ; 
so this antagonist is only defeated at last by hurling 
him headlong over the bridge. 

These scenes are very well described, and the 
reader’s interest well sustmned to the end, where death, 
though apparently the most formidable antagonist of 
' all, turns out to be no real foe, and his fall ushers in 

' — — the happier day from underground ” 

. The Lady Lyonors, on whose behalf the struggle is 
waged, appears to represent the soul of men in its 
immortal, spiritual essence — ^the spirit ; whereas her 
sist^ Lynette is^the rational, impressionable, sensuous 
soul, the Pyschd. The poet evidently refers to that view 


m^lch saokes it consist of ^ree 
tinet eiementn-^plrit, soul, and body : and the coutse 
of the poem seems framed to show us how a lifelong 
warfare must be carried on by the arm of flesh (Gareth), 
under the guidance and with the assistance of the 
rational soul (Lynette), if the immortal spirit (Lyonors) 
is to be delivered from the foes that threaten its 
eternal ruin.' 

Lynette’s snatches of song, which are all addressed 
to outward nature,-— the morning star, sun, moon, 
flowers, birds, &c. — mark the sympathetic influence of 
external nature upon the sentient, emotional soul, 
which appeals, as it were, for sympathy in its joy or 
sorrow, to these natural and visible things, which 
surround it at the moment. Of a similar character is 
her utterance when Gareth is asleep . — 

“ Good lord, Aav/ swtetly smells Ike hotteysuckle 
In the hush'd night, as if the world were one 
Of utter peace, and love, and gentleness." 

There is in this poem a certain freshness, a lively 
and sparkling animation of tone, which is well ras- 
tained throughout, and harmonizes well with its general 
position and design. Some of the descriptions are ■ 
very fine, Specially those of the warriors who guard 

* Compare Mr. Devey’s view of the meaiHng of this idyS, 

“ Comp. £st of Mod. Engl. Poets,” p. 324. 
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ACsMei>|^tiflg. 

Bat then no beauty of detail suffices to recoodte «b 
to incredible kitchen-knave part of the story. 
And the poem as a whole seems somewhat lacking in 
human interest For once the poet has dispensed 
with the aid of the affections — there is no love-making 
in the poem ; and were it not for the youthful 
ambition of Gareth, there would be little to stir our 
sympathetic emotions. 

On the whole, but for the magical glamour of poetry 
which the author has thrown over his work, and the 
sparkling jewelry of epithet and expression with which 
he has enriched it, it would appear comparatively but 
a meagre and poverty-stricken work. 





Chapter IV. 


ENID. 



I ERE we leave the direct line of the 
Arthurian tradition. This is the Welsh 
story of the knight of the falcon, or 
Gherent, son of Erbin. In almost all the 
details the poet follows the original very closely, 
except that he has curtailed and condensed it a little 
towards the end. 

The prettiest part of the poem is, as most readers 
will agree, the long episode near the beginning, form- 
ing the history of the faded silk, whereas the main 
course of the poem, — the story, that is, of Geraint’s 
jealousy, its cause and cure, — seems less satisfactory. 
We are haunted all through by the feeling that there 
should have been no room for any such prolonged 
state of isolation and estrangement between Enid 
and her husband, as is here described. 

• - 

If the mutual love of the pair, follot^ing upon* me 
romantic history of the past, was really so great, then^ 





^ are adeii^, was fiwti'iittr^eil^ 

WoSdenoe which, is, or should be, the first conditio^ 
a^lich' a true afiection, and the very atmosphere Titd ^{/»*> 
it breathes ^ We are vexed and amazed as we 
and on in the story, and find no sign of it 
ever, thoe is this to be said, that the fault, although 
(xiginally with Enid, who has not courage to tell 
her husband her thoughts about him, is in the set^uel 
mainly confined to the blundering sterner sex. 
gives expression to the reader’s feeling, as well as her 
own, in those words . — 

/ 

“ If he would only speak and tell me of it.” 

His blindness, in not doing so, gives occasion for ‘ 
one of the finest passages, perhaps, in the Idylls 

“ O purblind race of miserable men, 

How many among us at this very hour 
Do forge a life-long trouble for ourselves 
By taking true for false or false for true ? 

Here, through the feeble twilight of this world 
Groping, how many, until we pass and reach 
That other, where we see as we are seen !” 

The whole story, however, becomes more intelligil,]^^ 
when we regard it in the light in which, I think, 
poet intends that it should be regarded,— namely;^ 0s 
setting before us the history and the evil working 
suspicion. The jocund brightness of the general sc&ne, 
as exhibited in the last Idyll, is already clouded by a 



<dM>lc ifa4({piv Moomi^K Maiaously in the badt^otimi!^ 
tt is the malignia fluence c^ Guinevere's sin, which >e 
bqg^inning to get b^/vnd its immediate authors, and 
to affect the outer world. And we now see it poison- 
ing and tainting the springs of all domestic happiness 
at their very source. Geraint’s suspicion, all his weari- 
some, hopeless, meaningless wanderings, light up with 
new meaning when we view them thus. Guinevere, 
the peerless one, the fairest flower of earth, has fallen, 
and why should not Enid fall ^ Has not Enid been 
on intimate terms with Guinevere, one of her most 
trusted attendants, and always near her } The whole 
air becomes filled with suspicion, and the hapless 
Geraint sees everything with jaundiced and distorted 
vision. 

The reason for the introduction of all the earlier 
history of the wedded pair in such an episodical man- 
ner now becomes clear. The central idea and main 
action of the poem, turning upon the clement of sus- 
picion introduced into their married happiness by the 
sin of Guinevere, the situation out of which the proper 
course of the poem is evolved, occurs on that morning 
in which Enid is introduced in a position to say, and ' 
Geraint ti^misinterpret, those words — 

“ Oh, me ' I fear me I am no true,wife.” 

• * 

This situation, then, is set forth early in the poem to 

D * 



glim us £b« doe to this central idea as soCnd as possible ; 

ahd the history of the pair, prior to the wedding, os' 

being essentially no part of the story, is only thrown 

0 

in as an interlude. But the long retrospective episode 
thus ckused seems, artistically, very objectionable. 
During its course we forget this first scene, and have 
practically to begin, as it were, the story afresh, when 
we have read nearly half of the poem. 

The sequence of cause and effect, and the mode in 
which coming events cast their shadows before, are, as 
is usual with our poet, artistically contrived, commenc- 
ing from the hour when 

" Guinevere lay late into the morn 

Lost in sweet dreams, and dreaming of }ur love 
‘For Lancelot ” 

Geraint is a good embodiment of the knight of old, 
with the virtues and defects of the age. He is self- 
willed and obstinate, imperious and tyrannical, but 
withal brave, true and noble. He is rough, but it is a 
roughness that is in no way incompatible with a fitting 
reverence for the aged and the weak, and a chivalrous 
devotion to feminine sweetness and purity. In 
Arthur’s words he is, like Gareth, 

“ Rough, sudden, 

And pardonable — worthy to be knight ” 

( 

THisf' impetuous, rough and ready character is well 
maintained all through. We have, however, little 




sympathy for him in his troubles on account of his 
jesUous and overbearing a>nduct towards his wife, 
whi«h side of his character was darkly shadowed forth 
in his courtship in the matter of the faded silk. 

Enid is a tender and beautiful creation, with just 
those softer traits of character which her husband 
lacks. The timid silence in which she receives the 
tidings of Geraint’s offer of marriage, the silent obedi- 
ence in which she lays aside the costly and long-lost 
gown, or bears all her husband’s jealous humotirs 
without a word, the tender care with which she keeps 
the faded gown, the modesty which ties her tongue 
when she is unjustly accused, the courageous eloquence 
with which her love inspires her in the Earl’s castle — 
all these are characteristic traits They show us the 
poet’s ideal of perfect womanhood, ruled in all things 
and everywhere by divinely-implanted and divinely- 
governed affections 

In an artistic point of view this Idyll seems to be 
greatly open to a charge of want of unity and concen- 
tration of interest and effect. A leading cause of this 
is, of course, the long episode at the beginning, which 
we have already discussed. But, besides this, when 
at last we Tome to the gist of the poem — the steps, 
that is, by which the jealousy of Geraint works its oign 
cure — we are not much better off. follow Enid 
, and her imperious lord in their journey, and are intro- 



to wiee tall knights, and then to three more 
tall knights, and then to the fair-haired youth and tlK 
four mowers, and then to the quondam lover Limours; 
Init nowhere can we pause and draw breath. 

No doubt the exigencies of the “ quest," which pre- 
supposes, perhaps, a succession of adventures without 
any necessary connection, is mainly responsible few 
this. But still the inevitable result follows, that our 
attention is wearied and distracted by a number of 
minor events, each too unimportant to make any 
abiding impression, or arouse much real interest. 

In "Gareth and Lynette” we had a number of succes- 
sive adventures, but there the case was quite different. 
There was a sequence and connection between the 
different warriors guarding the different stages of the 
river of life, which served to give some unity and co- 
herence to the general picture. 

Before we leave this poem, we must notice the pro- 
gress of our mystic year. In the last Idyll, as we 
saw, 

" It was past the time of Easter-day 

Early in the present poem, the poet marks- the 
season for us , it is « 

"-T on a suouner mom," 

and so, later 6n, we find the mowers at work in the 
meadows. i 




Chapter V. 

VIVIEN. 

E have travelled far in the unfolding of the 
general drama, when we have passed from 
“ Enid ” to “ Vivien.” There it was only 
suspicion : here it is certainty. There we 
had a whispered and darkly-hinted possibility of mis- 
chief : here it is manifested wickedness — open, Ar- 
rant, unblushing, self-assertive. 

Many a Geraint must have had his domestic happi- 
ness ruined, many an Enid must have felt a gathering 
cloud of doubt and wretchedness between herself and 
her husband, before a Vivien was fairly possible. Yet 
here she is, and one glance at her speaks volumes ,as 
to. the state of Arthur’s court : for is she not one of 
the Queen’s own immediate attendants ? 

Many readers will, no doubt, feel that this i| all 
the Idylls the one upon which they least care to dwell 




okay lie requlred from an ail^adc point olt 
' in tke general picture, by way of foil and eon* 
to die sweet and pure feminine characters, Enid 
jtmd Elaine. She may be a dramatic necessity, more 
or less, in order to set forth the dread workings of evil, 
%is here associated with the sin of Guinevere and 
Lancelot She may serve to exhibit this sin in its 
own naked ugliness, apart from that surrounding cloak 
of sentiment and extenuating circumstance which 
might, in their case, lend it a certain degree of coun- 
tenance and support. She may pave the way for those 
last scenes in which Arthur will take farewell of all he 
loves, and be reduced to the mournful confession that 
all the purport of his throne has failed. But Vivien is 
none the less repulsive in herself, and any very de- 
tailed study of her and her ways is likely to bring 
neither pleasure nor profit. We will therefore confine 
ourselves mainly to a few general remarks upon this 
poem. 

Since such characters as Vivien do occur in real life, 
the poet is no doubt justified in bringing her before us 
in her proper place, as here, in his drama; provided he 
keep within the limits of decorum in the detailed 
treatment of his subject. Provided, above al^ that she 
be set forth, when she docs appear, in her proper 
defoftQlty : not'^g^lded over by a process of dishonest 
jui^ling between right and wrong, or veiled beneath a 





of false and ‘pernicious sentimentalism. And, 
altiiou^ the sensuous aspect of his subject is fully put 
forward, the poet would seem never to have violated 
these conditions. Vivien’s character is well brought 
out. To the versatile fascination of a Cleopatra she 
adds the cruel and subtle purpose of a Brinvilliers. 
She has the grace and attractiveness of a beautiful and 
glittering serpent, with a liberal share, also, of the 
serpent’s venom and sting 

It is nothing to her that Merlin has in no way in- 
jured her, but has been more tolerant of her and her 
ways than others with the same insight into them 
would have been. It u nothing that the achievement 
of her evil ambition can be of no real benefit to her- 
self, and that the deed, once done, can never be un- 
done. She cares not for the old man’s own complete 
and entire ruin, or for the great and irreparable injury 
which his loss will inflict on his king and country. 
She seeks only her ow n momentary triumph over one 
renowned for his wi.sdom and skill. For this she 
schemes and contrives with ail subtlety and patience ; 
for this she challenges the wrath of heaven with blas- 
phemous and lying imprecations ; and for this the 
harlot isaready to sell herself in cold blood. 

It may appear at first sight that the final jnelding 
of Merlin, judged in the light of his own utterandbs a 
little earlier, is an unsatisfactory conclusion to the 



He 'iteems to appraise Vtviea ee deulfiittV 

lieir lea} value in his muttered comments upon hts** 

"iWt, alter making every allowance for the wcaknei;^ of 

age, overqome by importunity and weariness, it is yet 

'iHiBcult to understand his conduct. Is there no deeper 

reason in his moral constitution and character to 
1 

account for it ? For it seems clear that we must not 
make too much allowance for this weakness of age. 
Not only have we Merlin’s own assurance of his con> 
sciousness that his blood 

“ Hath earnest in it of far spring to be,” 

t>ut all else that we see of him, in this his long volun* 
tary journey into the wilds, goes to show that his age 
is hale and hearty, and his intellect unimpaired. Now, 
as we saw in “Gareth and Lynette,” Merlin represents 
the creative and inventive faculty, the power of im- 
agination. His strength lies in intellect as apart from, 
diough not necessarily in antagonism with, religion. 
He is a philosopher and a keen-sighted observer. He 
is a searcher after the true and the beautiful, and his 
utterances have the elevated tone which might be 
expected from one who has spent a long life in such 
pursuits. So he shines by contrast with the debased 
and foul-minded Vivien, until we are disposed to 
cretfit'him with, a loftier standing than any to which 
he has really attained. 


|{af«r poam iti tli«n, diat with this high nuirai toa^, 
this d«q>^, penetrating ifis^ht> this ripe experience of 
men^and things, he yet allows himself to drift into a 
position in which, from very weariness, he must }neld ? 
He seems tinged with that most fatal defect of cha- 
racter which allows a man to think, and feel, and see, 
and know without acting. Such a character has 
established for itself a great standing landmark on the 
stream of time, a beacon-light for the wraming of all 
future generations, in Pontius Pilate , , . Like him 
Merlin can weigh and decide with calm and judicial 
impartiality, — like him he has moral insight to expose 
the evil, and is not without perception of the just and 
the good. But, like Pilate, when the moment of action 
comes, he is found wanting. He has, no doubt, some- 
thing more than a purely intellectual perception of 
the difference between right and wrong ■ — 

“Then Merlin to hib own heart loathmg said, 

* O, true and tender ' O, tny liege and king ! ’ ’’ 

But Still, on the whole, wc see in him a fatal acquies- 
cence which foreshadows Vivien’s ultimate triumph. 
He recognizes her true character , but it is the recog- 
nition of the skilful physician watching the dread 
workings <of some foul disease, and studying the de- 
velopment of strange and abnormal sj^mptoms with 
calm professional eye, not the indign|int recogaitTon 
of the just man who cannot endure the sight of evil , 



frim 1$ 5^1 ob 8 for tlie ofieoded majefiQr of Idji Gddf 
And fearful lest he himself touch pitch aod be dedled. 

There is another element in the case to account for 
Vivien’s triumph. Merlin is old, his blood is chilled 
with many winters, and calmed by a lofty and refined 
philosophy. But philosophers, old or young, cannot 
^Sfbrd any more than others to despise the ordinary 
restraints of propriety and decorum : — 

“ The pale blood of the wizard at her touch 

Took gayer colours, like an opal warmed." 

/ Grant, if you will, that there is here only the far-off 
echo, rather than the reality, of passion ; yet is there 
sufficient weight to turn the scale , and soon we see 
the gifted seer reduced to a condition little better than 
that of Lot, in " Gareth and Lynette ” : — 

" A yet-warm corpse, and yet unbunable.” 

Let us now glance at the poet’s careful observance, 
as usual, of his unities. The season is still summer, 
for the meadows are deep, and the grass in blossom ; 
and we have a summer thunderstorm. 

The storm is significant. It is the outburst of the 
elements in harmony with the breaking out and open 
exhibition of evil in an aggravated form ic the con- 
duct of the debased and treacherous Vivien. The 
nearer approa 9 h of the storm corresponds with the 
growing imminence of Merlin’s danger, and as he falls 




stMtt The time is afternoon : fm* Vivien 

speaks of " all the morning " as just past. And in the 
sultiy summer afternoon, as is most natural, the storm 
occurs. 

This Is a very fine poem. At first, as has been said, 
we axe not drawn to it, on account of the unattractive 
nature of the subject. But the more we study it, the 
more we shall appreciate its great artistic merit. 
There is a sustained power and force throughout, a 
unity and concentration of expression and purpose, 
and a general poetic strength, which combine to raise 
this poem to a high rank. It is especially strong in a 
direction in which the Idylls generally, as I shall here- 
after attempt to show, seem to be deficient, namely 
in character-painting. With the exception, perhaps, 
of the two descriptions of the Northern Farmer, we 
shall hardly be able to find any character, among 
those described at any length in our poet’s works, 
which is so powerfully and truthfully depicted as that 
of Vivien. 




Chapter VI. 

ELAINE. 

N the preceding Idylls we have seen so 
little of Guinevere and Lancelot that we 
may almost say that our first real intro- 
duction to them has been reserved for 
this poem; and this is somewhat late for it, seeing that 
they are leading characters. 

Guinevere came before us in the first Idyll as the 
young and lovely bride Here she is outwardly still 
the chief ornament of the court, over which she pre- 
sides with queenly dignity and splendour. But fallen 
and degraded inwardly, we see her, in this poem, 
holding out one hand to the trustful king her hus- 
band, and with the other carrying on a secfet intrigue 
with that king’s right arm in battle and chief knight, 
Ih.iKelot. 

9 

Opposite to her, in artistic contrast in the picture. 




wfe have the heroine -Elaine. She is a tender 
fragile figure, whoae maiden purity and rustic loveli- 
ness»are diametrically opposed to Guinevere’s peer- 
less and queenly, but voluptuous and sin-stained 
. beauty. 

The commanding form of the great knight Lance- 
lot stands, as it were, in- the centre between these tvro 
women, who both love him so well ; but in such dif- 
ferent ways, and with such different results 1 
Lancelot, than, is the central figure in this Idyll, 
We have seen him before as the gallant and chivalrous 
knight, courteous in all things ; but now we are intro- 
duced to the man himself. We recognize at once the 
saddened and disappointed man. He is inwardly con- 
scious of living ever in presence of a loftier standard 
than any to which he himself has found grace to 
attain. IJis king is precious in his sight, and worthy 
of all devotion, but to that king’s legitimate influence 
and working he knows himself to be the sorest hin- 
drance ; and he is requiting unsuspecting conMePce 
by the darkest and deadliest of all injuries. The P9ct 
nowhere shows him to us in the throes and struggles 
of warring feeling, in the wild delirium of passion and 
• triumph,^r in the chill and despairing re-action of re- 
turning truth and loyalty. All that ig over, and now . 
he appears before us a sad and mournful figure, Vhose 
' youth and hope are past and gone, who has sinned his 



) 'i • ^ 

and' knowa tliat retribution frill surefy' follow^ 
fisa., sees it already following,* 

'> Lancelot’s true nobility of character, his chiva^us 
devotion to his high-souled king, his comprehension 
and insight into that king’s lofty purpose and endea- 
your, are but the measure of his present settled 
sadness and gloom. Shall he then give her up, and 
free himself from these hateful chains ? Yea, surely ! 

" 1 needs must break 

These bonds, that so defame me.” 

What? give up the woman who has sacrificed all 
for him ? Never ! 

« not without she wills it.” 

And so his life goes on. There is no point at which 
he can turn round and free hims^ And, although in 
calmer moments of reflection he feels thus acutely 
the falsity and shame of his position, yet his life is so 
bound up with that of the woman whom he has loved 
so long and so well, that he can never be sure of his 
own resolve : — 

“ Would I, if she willed it ? nay, 

Who knows ? But if 1 would not, then may God, 

, I pray Him, send a sudden angel down 
To seize me by the hair, and bear me far. 

And fling me deep in that forgotten mere ‘ 

Among the tumbled fragments of the hills ” 
u _____ 

* Compare somcremarks in the “ Edinburgh Review,” April, 
1870, p. 518. 



iThe central Idea and meaning gf tb^s Idyll, with 
reference to the general story and its place therein, 
seem to be well embodied in that striking scene bc'^i 
tween Guinevere and Lancelot, in the vine-clad oriel 
of Arthur’s palace, with Lancelot’s inward comments 
upon it, which we have just quoted. 

Elaine, the pure, sweet lily — she who might have 
made 

“ This and that other world 

Another world,” 

for Lancelot, floats past beneath his eyes, in the still- 
ness of death ; and of this death he is the cause. She 
floats over the spot where the flashing diamonds had 
just fallen. Those diamonds might well have been, 
her’s, together with him who won them , for did he 
not wear her favour in the fight ? and when before was 
Lancelot known to wear a lady’s favour ? but no ! — 

“ The shackles of an old love straiten’d him. 

His honour looted in dishonour stood, 

And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.” 

And so, on the other side of the picture, we see 
here also the queen, now wild and jealous, flinging 
Lancelot’s nine-years’-fought-for diamonds into the 
river, and bursting away from him to weep and wail, 
jvWe he w left in half-disgust at love, life — all things. 

The keynote of this poem, then, appears to be /if 
maturity of Passion and setting in of R^ributton. • * 
Lancelot and Guinevere through long years have 



of the inevitable and rapidly hdvaoc^ 
i^iiliirlwind. Guinevere’s causeless jealousy tday^ ill 
4ieed, be easily and quickly set at rest, but it is ^ooe 
tbe less an ominous comment upon the general situa- 
tipn and the relations between them, full of material 
fot bitter and remorseful thought to Lancelot. 

This poem follows immediately after Vivien. No 
sooner, that is, have we before us the evil in full de- 
velopment, than we see retribution setting in. 

The unities also of season and weather are in com- 
plete harmony. The poet reserves any direct indica- 
tions of the progress of his mystic year, until he has 
brought us to the oriel scene. But there he is careful 
to supply them, as if to mark unmistakably that this 
is the central and characteristic scene of the poem : — 

“ The sad chanot-bier 

Past like a shadow thro’ the field, that shone 
Full-summer, to that stream whereon the barge, 

Pall’d all Its length in blackest samite, lay ” 

And again : — 

“ Saying which she seized 

. And, thro’ the casement, standing wide for heat. 

Flung them, and down they dash’d and smote the stream.” 

C 

That is, we are in the midst of the torrid heats of 
summer, corresponding to the torrid tide of human 
passipn in the drama. 
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This, then, we may call the mid-summer Idyll of 
the series, and this scene the central scene in it. 

Elaine is a sweet and beautiful creation. She and 
Enid are naturally associated together, in our minds, 
as the two fair feminine ideal forms in the Idylls. 

Perhaps their characters can hardly be better 
brought into relief than by comparing them together. 
Enid, although so modest and retiring, is yet the 
fuller, richer, more self-contained and independent 
charactei. Her womanly reticence and patient sub- 
mission to her husband’s jealous humours are in direct 
contrast with Elaine’s more childish impulsiveness, — 
with her artless longing for expression and syjnpathy 
as shown in her confession of unsought love to Lance- 
lot, and her wish to make her moan to Guinevere and 
all the world 

Enid IS to Itlainc as the moss-iosc to the snowdrop ; 
or as the rich melodious song of the nightingale to the 
simple and tender cooing of the ring-dove. 

In this Idyll, as elsewhere, we see coming events 
casting their shadows bcfoic, in prophetic dreams •— 

“ The maiden dreamt 

That some one put this diamond in her hand, 

^ An^ that it was too slippery to be held. 

And slipt, and fell into some pool or stream " 

In the sequel we find, of course, that the diamdnd 

Ik 

IS really put into her hand by Gawain ; and it does 
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eventually find its way into the stream, when Guine- 
vere flings it away with the rest. 

This poem appears to illustrate, better perhaps than 
any other of the Idylls, the peculiarities of our poet’s 
genius, as exhibited in his mode of arranging his sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Tennyson, as we said in the Introductory 
chapter, does not usually seek to rivet the attention of 
his reader by striking or deeply affecting scenes in 
these poems. He trusts rather to the effect of alter- 
nating light and shadow, to the artistic harmonies and 
contrasts produced by a varied and rapidly changing 
sequence and grouping of his incidents, as well 
as to the sympathies evoked by tender love-senti- 
ment. 

He generally leads us rapidly on, therefore, from 
scene to scene. But he seldom lets us leave any one 
scene, without setting before us one or two carefully 
drawn artistic studies of leading situations in it, which 
we may carry away in our memories. These, in most 
cases, would form excellent subjects for the art of the 
painter. They are often vividly set forth, with just 
those little realistic touches in which the eye of the 
artist most delights. 

It is hardly necessaiy to refer back to the striking 
inSftaaices of t'his pictorial mode of treatment which 
occurred in “ dareth and Lynette ; ” such as — 
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" Gareth silent gazed upon the knight, 

Who stood a moment, ere his horse was brought. 
Glorying ; and m the stream beneath him shone, 

, Immingled with heaven’s azure wavenngly, 

The gay pavilion and the naked feet. 

His arms, the rosy raiment, and the star.” 

Let^is now notice a few such instances of this peculiar 
manner in the present poem, in order that we may get 
a fair idea of the extent to which the poet allows this 
pictorial line of treatment to be carried. For, in 
places, it seems almost to dominate over, rather than 
to be subordinated to, the working out of the story. 

In the opening paragraph, then, we have a pretty 
account of Elaine’s tender care for Lancelot’s shield ; 
giving rise to two contrasted pictures. First, we see 
the heroine in the peaceful repose of her maiden 
slumbers — 

“ Which first she placed where morning’s earliest ray 
Might strike it, and awake her with the gleam ” 

And then she appears m action, in the romance of her 
waking dreams. She, 

“ entering, barr’d her door, 

Stript off the case, and read the naked shield ; 

Now guess’d a hidden meaning in his arms , 

Now made a pretty history to herself 
Of every dint a sword had beaten in it. 

An? every scratch a lance had made upon it. 
Conjecturing when and where This cyt is fresh , 

That ten years back , this dealt him at Caerlyle , ’ 

That at Caerleon , this at Camelot ; ** 

And, ah < God’s mercy ' jvhat a stroke was there &c 
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Next a short transition passage brings us to the 
account of the diamonds. This episodical diamond- 
scene, by the way, appears to be entirely the coinage 
of our poet’s imagination, as there is no foundation 
for it in the old legend It is evidently introduced at 
this point that we may be taken with a leap to a 
contrasted scene. Instead of the maiden bower, we 
have the horror of the haunted glen and the mist-clad 
mountain side, still echoing with thcfratricidal struggle 
Instead of the sweet maiden herself, and her romantic 
love-dream, we have the yearning aspirations of youth- 
ful ambition in the opposite sex The whole is 
embodied in a picture which we may lay hold of, and 
carry away — 

“ Their bones were bleach’d, 

And lichen’d into colour with the crags 
And he, that once was king, had on a crown 
Of diamonds — one in front, and four aside 
And Arthur came, and hastening up the pass 
All in a misty moonshine, unawares 
Had trodden that crown’d skeleton, and the skull 
Brake from the nape, and from the skull the ciown 
Roll’d into light, and, turning on its rims, 

P'led like a glittering rivulet to the tarn 
And down the shingly scaur he plunged, and caught. 
And set it on his head, and in his heart ^ 

Heard murmurs — ‘ Lo, thou, likewise, shall be king ’ ” 

We pass now f-om the haunted glen to the court, and 
are introduced to Lancelot — the hero, if we may so 
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call him, of the piece — standing between the guileless 
King and the guileful Queen, tom one way by duty 
and another by love. Then we are carried to a rural 
scene in the castle of Astolat, where Elaine’s rustic 
simplicity is in direct contrast with Guinevere’s 
queenly and polished duplicity. The narrated expe- 
riences of Lancelot give occasion for a battle-picture; — 

“ on the mount 

Of Badon I myself beheld the King 
Charge at the head of all his Table Round, 

And all his legions crying ‘ Christ and him,’ 

And break them , and I saw him, after, stand 
High on a heap of slam, fiom spur to plume 
Red as the rising sun with heathen blood," 

and Elaine’s suddenly conceived affection gives one or 
two contr&sted love scenes — 

“ to his proud horse Lancelot turn’d, and smooth d 

The glossy shoulder, humming to himself 
Half envious of the flattering hand, she drew 
Nearer and stood He look'd, and more amazed 
Than if seven men had set upon him, saw 
The maiden standing in the dewy light 
He had not dream’d she was so beautiful 
Then came on him a sort of sacred fear. 

For silent, tho’ he greeted her, she stood 
Rapt on his face as if it were a god’s ’’ 

“ she stay’d a minute. 

Then made a sudden step to the gate, find there— • 
Her bright hair blown about the serioai face 
Yet rosy-kindled w ith her brother’s kiss — 
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Paused by the gateway, standing near the shield 
In silence, while she watch’d their arms far-off 
Sparkle, until they dipt below the downs.” 

Similarly all through ; let it suffice to say that the 
whole poem is made up of these kind of rapidly 
changing scenes, with the contrasted pictures which 
they successively introduce. 

The poet’s delight in artistic contrast is specially 
manifest in that oriel scene, to which we have already 
referred as the characteristic scene of the whole poem. 
Here the picture hcis contrasted aspects, active and 
passive, according as we look at the oriel above, or the 
barge, with its sad burden, below. Above we see 
fallen Guinevere, the sinful agent, in the vehement 
action and life of unhallowed passion . — below spotless 
Elaine, the sinless sufferer, in the calm repose and 
death of sacred affection. 

The general impression left upon our minds by the 
poem is that of an animated and discursive story, by 
which our interest and attention have, for the most 
part, been well sustained. Many of the descriptions, 
illustrations, and minor details generally are most 
telling and effective ; and from the artistic point of 
view we feel just as if we had been conducted throug}^ 
a gallery of pretty and interesting pictures. 

But the rambling and erratic course of the story 
necessarily tends to create a certain degree of confu- 
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sion and indistinctness in the general effect. And 
the rapid way in which the scenes are knocked off 
leads to a general sketchiness, and want of body and 
substance. The characters and the action are put 
before us rather with the light touch of a clever pen- 
and-ink sketch, than with the distinct and firm expres- 
sion of a finished oil-painting. 

And this result is enhanced by our poet’s character- 
istic moderation in the conception and execution of his 
subject We have here no grand or deeply affecting 
scenes to take a prominent place in our memories, and 
form a framework on which to hang the rest of the 
piece. The highest exhibitions of human passion 
which the poem affords are Guinevere’s emotion when 
she hears of Lancelot’s supposed faithlessness, or 
when she flings his diamonds into the river. 
Hence the poem lacks, on the one hand, the unity and 
concentration of purpose which show to such great 
advantage in “Vivien ,’’ and, on the other, the tragic 
force or mournful grandeur of “ Guinevere ’’ and the 
“ Passing of Arthur.” 

This is said purely with a desire to assign to this 
Idyll its fair and proper place in the series , and with 
, Idea ef disparagement, or of any want of recogni- 
tion of the many beautiful passages whiqji undoubtedly 
occur in it. 




Chapter VII. 


THE HOLY GRAIL 



i N his choice of a subject for this Idyll, the 
poet has gone into a new field. For the 
legends concerning the Sangreal are so 
numerous and varied, that they may al- 
most be said to constitute a separate division of this 
ancient literature, collateral to, rather than part and 
parcel of, the proper Arthurian tradition. It is said 
by some writers that the original sources of tliese 
legends were pagan and not Christian , but, whether 
or no, in an age of superstition and unbounded re- 
ligious credulity, the introduction into the older ver- 
sions of a miraculous element, even though in an 
extravagant and fantastic shape, was no dcabt 
sidered to be a jiraisevvorthy act by pious but uncritical 
monks. 

The subject is eminently adapted for allegorical 
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treatment, and probably the poet has selected it for 
the groundwork of a poem in that stage in the general 
unfolding of the drama at which we have now arrived, 
with an eye to its capacities in this direction. For, as 
we shall see, the allegorical side of his subject generally 
is brought into greater prominence in the volume of 
which this poem forms part, than in the earlier pub- 
lished Idylls. We may almost say that this poem is a 
tissue of allegory from beginning to end. Hence it 
is, and is designed to be, (iilLxif SJOral teaching, the 
general drift of which wc will consider a moment 
before going into details. 

The search after the Grail forms a sort of test of the 
general situation at which we have now arrived. ^ It is 
a touchstone by which wc may try the knights of the 
Round Table to see how far they arc acting up to the 
lofty standard which Arthur has set up. For, in our 
poet’s presentment of the story, not only do those 
who see the Grail see ” according to their sight , ” but 
the experiences of all in the quest are adapted to 
their several characters and differing moral status. So 
this poem suitably occupies a middle position in the 
series, following the first five Idylls, which showed us 
growth to maturity of Arthur’s Round Table, with 
its mixture of good and evil. ^ 

And the Holy Grail is more than a test. It shows 
us how our poor fallen humanity — inwardly conscious 
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of its own partial degradation and failure, and yet in 
its sin-born blindness feeling after higher things with 
but feeble and uncertain touch — seeks, indeed, to still 
the cravings of its soul with Religion ; but lowers and 
degrades that sacred form by confounding her with the 
fantastic shape of her counterfeit sister, Superstition. 
The eagerness of Arthur’s knights to follow after the 
miraculous portent is but the measure of their own 
felt need of a new and supernatural element of 
strength infused into their own lives. They are all, 
more or less, like Lancelot, who wants to pluck 
asunder the wholesome flower from the poisonous 
within himself ; — 

“ I swarc — only m the hope 

That, could 1 touch or see the Holy Grail, 

They might be pluck’d asunder ” 

And so the poem tells us that man’s religious im- 
pulses, like all else — like his passions, his affections, his 
intellect — require to be chastened and held in sub- 
jection ; and that the highest life consists in the 
conscientious discharge of plain manifest duty, not in 
the search after something extraordinary and traps- 
cendental. While the knights are spending their 
strength in such a search after the Grail, Aithur,'Taic 
ideal man, is seeking only not to 

4> 

“ ■ wander from the allotted field 

Until his work be done.” 
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Albeit, when unfettered by the claims of duty, he is 
more enthusiastic and full of visions than they all. 

In this aspect the poem cuts at the root of all those 
countless undisciplined and extravagant growths 
borne by the fair tree of Religion when suffered to run 
wild ; such as the whole system of monasticism, the 
perverted religious sects of America or Russia, or the 
rack and faggot of the inquisition.* 

And is there not one more lesson in this poem } 
It seems to have caught an echo of those profound 
words, “ If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded though one rose from 
the dead.” The knights have had their allotted season 
of trial and instruction — they have had Arthur living 
and working among them, and the trumpet-blowings — 

“ Live the Christ, and die the lust ” 

By these lights they were not content to live, and 
now it is vain for the Round Table, fallen, to seek to 
be regenerated by a supernatural visitation from the 
other world. 

The allegorical aspect of the .subject is not obtruded 
so distinctly upon our notice as to interfere to any 
coT’‘:,derafele extent with the truthfulness and realism 

_ _ 

* The author is here indebted to a friend’s dtmdness fot a 
valuable remark on this view o^the poem 
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of the picture; provided always that we accept loyally 
the wild monkish legend upon which the poem is 

based. For, of course, if we once allow ourselves to 

« 

inquire critically into any impossibilities or absurdities 
which may meet us in the legend, we cut ourselves off 
from any common standing-ground with the poet, and 
his whole design is frustrated. In all such cases as 
this, we are expected to swallow the marvellous and 
the wonderful without a question, just, for instance, as 
we must do in reading the Arabian Nights , other- 
wise we cannot expect to derive much pleasure from 
the perusal. 

But this poem leads us at the outset into another 
and a worse difficulty, arising also out of the mys- 
terious and supernatural character of the Holy Grail 
itself. If the vision is to be regarded as a divine 
revelation, given in answer to prayer, then Galahad 
and the rest are quite right in following it at all 
hazards , and it is difficult to justify Arthur’s oppo- 
sition, and severe remarks upon their course But if 
it be merely due to the excited imagination of crazy 
enthusiasts, then the quest is a delusion, and the King 
would be quite right in opposing it very much more 
strongly than he does Such difficulties arfi.-:nlwsqgt 
in the use of all such divine or pseudo-divine ma- 
chinery as this. We must not, however, look into the 
matter so closely, nor should we have been disposed 
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to do so, probably, if the poet had not almost chal- 
lenged us, his readers, to form an opinion of our own 
upon ^the matter, by the philosophic speeches which 
he puts into the King’s mouth upon this very ques- 
tion. The grounds of Arthur’s opposition to the 
quest are herein clearly stated He says that no man, 
least of all the King himself, should leave his allotted 
sphere of duty to run after some self-chosen object — 
moreover, that such a transcendental pui suit was only 
suited to exceptional beings like Galahad ; and that 
others would merely waste on it time and energies 
which might be better bestowed clscw'here. 

In this poem Lancelot and the other leading per- 
sons of the drama take for a time a secondary place 
The nun, the pure, sweet maiden rapt ever in prayer 
and contemplation, — the saintly heroic Galahad, a 
pure and simple boy-knight, — are the peisons who, as 
is fitting, arc brought nearest to the cential object in 
the picture, the miraculous Grail 

Leaving now these more general considerations, 
and turning to the details of the poem, we find one 
of our poet’s favourite enigmatical passages before we 
have read very far in it — 

iiT OUT great hall there stood a vacant chair 
Fashion’d by Merlin ere he past away, ^ 

And carven with strange figuies, and in and out 
The figures, like a serpent, ran a scroll • 

Of letters in a tongue no man could read 
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And Merlin call’d it ‘ The Siege perilous,’ 

Perilous for good and ill ; ‘for there,’ he said, 

' No man could sit but he should lose himself.’ 

And once, by misadventure. Merlin sat , 

In his own chair, and so was lost ; but he, 

Galahad, when he heard of Merlin's doom. 

Cried, ‘ If I lose myself I save myself I ’" 

There appears to be a variation in the legends 
about this chair. In one version we are told that no 
man ever sat upon it till Galahad came, except one, 
and that a dame leaped forth and drew that man down 
underground. In our poet’s rendering of the story we 
are, I presume, intended to understand the chair to 
represent allegorically the chair of knowledge. It is 
fashioned by Merlin, who symbolizes, as we have seen, 
the powers of Intellect and Imagination, and it may 
be taken as the product of his lifelong researches 
and superhuman insight. The strange figures carven 
on it denote, perhaps, the strange mysteries and 
phenomena which arise in the changeable course of 
things in this world ; whether they be those of an im- 
penetrable Past, of a mystenous Present, or of an in- 
scrutable Future. Into these the eye of the gifted 
seer has a deeper insight than that of ordinary men. 
And the scroll of unintelligible letters wd^tlcir^'Hng 
through them we may take to be the hidden meaning 
and true desip^n of it all — the eternal purposes of the 
great Author, which are hidden from the eyes of all 
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living. The chair is perilous for good and ill, because 
the acquisition of knowledge involves increased capa- 
cities and responsibilities, whether for good or for evil. 
For whoever sits in the chair cannot remain as he was 
before. He must go forward to higher perfection, or 
backward to deeper failure. In either case he loses 
his old self ; — 

" No man could sit but he should lose himself.” 

Merlin sat in it and was lost, because, as we have 
seen, his discernment of Vivien’s guile was unaccom- 
panied by sufficient moral reprobation and firmness 
of will to prevent him from falling into her snare. 
Galahad will lose himself to save himself, because he 
loses his share in this world and all that it has to offer, 
in order that he may be crowned “ King, far in the 
spiritual city.” 

In reference to the unities of season, and the pro- 
gress of our mystic year, note the poet’s care to keep 
us duly furnished with proper indications of our 
position, when he comes to that which is significant 
action, out of which is evolved the whole course of 
the poem, — namely, Galahad’s sitting down in the 
chair ; — 

" On a summer night it came to pass 

That Galahad would sit down in Merlin’# chair ” 


that is, it is still summer. 
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Arthur’s return to Camelot presents an opportunity 
for another allegorical description : — 

“ O brother, had you known our mighty hall, ^ 
Which Merlin built for Arthur long ago ! 

For all the sacred mount of Camelot, 

And all the dim, rich city, roof by roof, 

Tower after tower, spire beyond spire. 

By grove and garden-lawn, and rushing brook, 

Climbs to the mighty hall that Merlin built 
And four great zones of sculpture, set betwixt 
With many a mystic sj mbol, gird the hall ; 

And in the lowest beasts are slaying men. 

And in the second men are slaying beasts, 

And on the third are warriors, perfect men, 

And on the fourth are men with growing wings. 

And over all one statue m the mould 
Of Arthur, made by Merlin, with a crown 
And peak’d wings pointed to ihe Northern Star. 

And eastward fronts the statue, and the crown 
And both the wings are made of gold, and flame 
At sunrise, till the people in far fields, 

W'asted so often by the heathen hordes, 

Behold it, crying, ‘ We have still a king 

This hall, built by Merlin for Arthur, is the structure 
which the ideal soul builds for itself by the exercise of 
its powers of imagination and intellect. The other 
parts of the city, the roofs, the towers, the spires, we 
may understand as the minor accessories and adjuncts 
of its life. But this is the inner shrine of pu;99Mality 
wherein the ,soul itself sits. The symbolic zones of 
sculpture represent the growth of the shrine, that is, 
the progress of man in his efforts to raise himself 
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above the earthly and the animal, '^e see him 

moving upwards from the lowest tier, wherein the 

animal triumphs, to the highest, where perfect man- 

% 

hood is growing wings for a still higher flight. Four 
is the well-known number indicating completeness ; 
so that the four zones represent the entire progress of 
the human race. The statue of Arthur over all marks 
the origin and the essential condition, as well as the 
end and object of this progress — namely, the setting- 
up of the empire of the soul. 

Thus the external aspect of the hall represents the 
dominion of the soul in its external and visible effect 
upon the progress of the human race. Next we have 
its internal aspect : — 

“ And, brother, had you known our hall within, 

Broader and higher than any in all the lands ' 

Where twelve great windows blazon Arthur’s wars. 

And all the light that falls upon the board 
Streams thro' the twelve great battles of our king. 

Nay, one there is, and at the eastern end. 

Wealthy with wandering lines of mount and mere. 

Where Arthur finds the brand, Excalibur 
And also one to the west, and counter to it. 

And blank and who shall blazon it? when, and how? — 
O there, perchance, when all our wars are done. 

The brand, Excalibur, will be cast away.” 

The hall is broader and higher than any in all the 
lands, as denoting that the subjection of|he lower side 
of man’s nature to the higher brings true liberty and 
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freedom to his life. All the light inside streams through 
the twelve great battles of the King, showing that the 
inner light of the soul’s life is derived from conflict ; 
continual warfare is its essential condition. The war- 
fare is depicted, from the firet taking of the spiritual 
sword in baptism — the commencement of the spiritual 
life — to the laying down of the sword, which will be 
when all warfare is over. 

The King’s horror lest the hall should vanish like a 
dream seems to mark the spiritual and immaterial 
character of the whole. 

Turning now to the quest itself, we see that 
Percivale’s first lesson in it is this — the fatal and 
clinging power of evil in the past, as paralyzing 
effort and leading to gloom and despondency for the 
future. 

Then we have his experience of the hollowness 
of the various earthly ways in which man vainly 
attempts to satisfy the cravings of his spiritual nature. 
There is first appetite with its allurements in the goodly 
apples, and the attra^ive surroundings of lawn and 
brook. Then love and domestic happiness in the 
woman spinning. Next Mammon, with his golden 
armour and crown of gold. Last, Fame, in tht'^ftiodly 
company that^^cried out from the city with the spires 
and pinnacle%, But with none of these can .Pejjci vale 
quench the thirst of his soul. Each at)d^an'^j^(jem 
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only leave him more solitary, thirsty, and weary than 
before. 

TJie Hermit’s interpretation of it all — 

“ Thou hast not lost thyself to save thyself. 

As Galahad," — 

supplies a clue, if any were needed, to the right 
understanding of the riddle of Merlin’s chair, and 
shows that our view is correct of the interpretation of 
Galahad’s words, “ If I lose myself I save myself.” 

The hill that “none but man could climb,” with 
“ storm at the top and death,” is a fitting introduction 
to a vision of the departure of a soul whose course on 
earth is run. 

In dealing with such a theme as this, it must be 
difficult for the poet to combine judiciously a realistic 
treatment of his subject in detail with a sufficiently 
close adaptation of the story to the allegorical signifi- 
cance. The former condition is necessary to give life, 

colour, and power to the picture the latter to a proper 

# 

exhibition of its spiritual meaning. This latter side 
seems to be here put forward more prominently than 
usual, and the details in consequence necessarily 
assume '4 visionary and impossible character. 

In the account of Percivale’s meeting with his olr^ 
love, we have a powerful description of the triumph of 
the sense of duty and obedience over tlys human wishes 
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and affections, even where deepest and most legiti- 
mate. Note the three stages of the spiritual conflict — 

“ O me, my brother ! but one night my vow 
Burnt me within, so that I rose and fled. 

But wail’d and wept, and hated mine own self, 

And e’en the Holy Quest, and all but her; 

Then after I was join’d with Galahad, 

Cared not for her, nor anything upon earth.” 

There is first the burning sense of oppression arising 
from consciousness of unfulfilled responsibilities, when 
Percivale is in a condition analogous to that of the 
Psalmist in his unrepentant state, whose “ moisture is 
like the drought in summer.” He breaks through this, 
at the expense of her happiness and his own, and we 
have the recoil of wounded feeling ; he hates all life 
and duty, and all but her. But when he is joined with 
Galahad, and fairly embarked in the pursuit of an 
unearthly object, he forgets all else, and can say like 
Galahad — 

" More bounteous aspects on me beam, 

Me mightier transports move and thrill.” 

But, when all is said, we are left with a feeling that 
his lady is very badly treated , and that he would 
have been much better employed in making" Jier and , 
dier people hippy than in following the “wandering 
fires.” 

The effect of the story upon the listening monk is 
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strikingly told. He inwardly contrasts such an ex- 
perience of duty in the great world without — Perci- 
vale’s throes and anguish, his living reality of passion 
and* suffering — ^with duty as interpreted by the dull 
routine of the cloister, where all the brethren are so 
hard, and where his own heart seems to grow cold 
and dead from long years of monotony and repression. 
The story is to him like a breath of the free air of 
heaven to a captive, who has been immured for years 
in a dungeon. 

Passing over the adventures of Sir Bors, let us turn 
now to Lancelot’s experiences in the quest. These 
seem evidently to describe the state of a soul in which 
the “ wholesome and poisonous flowers ” are growing 
together, and the lessons which must be learnt if they 
are to be plucked asunder, and upward progress to be 
achieved. 

The beating down by little men, mean knights, 
shows us the state of spiritual weakness to which the 
soul is reduced by acquiescence in its darling sin 
The naked shore, where nothing but coarse grasses 
grow, is like the dreary spiritual waste through which 
such a soul must wander, so long as a serious effort is 
not r'-.de. The blast is surely the setting in of this 
necessary conflict, and the seven days’ voyage along 
the storm-tossed sea, the transition stage of struggle 
and doubt. The lions guarding the landing on the 
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solid rock beyond, with the interpreting voice, “Doubt 
not, go forward,” show us the first necessary condition 
if this sea of doubt is to be safely passed, namely. 
Faith. The empty hall beyond tells of a withdrawal 
from the world for quiet and solitary communion with 
the infinite and the eternal So, also, the moon shin- 
ing aloft, above the rolling sea, whispers to the soul, 
in its calm serenity, of brighter and better things, far 
above all this turmoil and stru^le and perplexity. 
The whole scene speaks of Meditation and Prayer. 
And now the clear, sweet voice in the eastern tower — 
the tower nearest the rising sun — sings of Hope, and 
the myriad steps up which Lancelot seems to climb 
with pain for ever tell of Endurance. But, though 
admitted to the very threshold, he sees not at last the 
Holy Grail, or, if he sees, it is veiled and covered, to 
remind him of the necessity of Punty. 

Lastly, let us glance at the last paragraph containing 
the king’s closing words : — 

“ And some among you held, that if the King 
Had seen the sight he would have sworn the vow. 

Not easily, seeing that the King must guard 
That which he rules, and is but as the hind 
To whom a space of land is given to plough. 

Who may not wander from the allotted field 
Before his work be done ; but, being done. 

Let visionl, of the night or of the day 

Come as they will ; and many a time they come. 

Until this earth he walks on seems not earth. 
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This light that strikes his eyeball is not light, 

This air that smites his forehead is not air, 

But vision — yea, his very hand and foot — 

In moments when he feels he cannot die, 

* And knows himself no vision to himself. 

Nor the High God a vision, nor that One 
Who rose again.” 

I suppose we might paraphrase this freely, some- 
what in this way . — “ The ideal soul seeks not to escape 
from the outward realities of life and duty to become, 
like the Buddhist, absorbed in contemplation. But, 
in leisure moments, when work is over, its own sub- 
jective consciousness comes upon it at times with 
overwhelming force. It realizes its own immortal 
life, apart from all these external surroundings, and 
there are left to it only two beings in the universe 
— itself and its God — with Him by whom alone it can 
hold communion with the divine nature, God manifest 
in the flesh.” 

In our study of this Idyll, I have not cared to inquire 
how far the allegorical story which Mr. Tennyson has 
given us differs, either in its general scope and spirit, 
or in its details, from the old legend The poet has con- 
trived to give a rendering of the whole which will suit 
his p.;jpose without any violent departure from his 
authorities. Such points of difference as that it is 
Lancelot in the legend, instead of Arthur, as here* 
who knights Galahad, his own reputed son, and says 
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in iloing it, " God make thee good as thou art beauti* 
ful,” are hardly worth dwelling upon. 

Since the fortunes of several different individuals are 

•) 

here dealt with, with only the somewhat loose con- 
necting link of the common search after the Grail, 
the poem is necessarily somewhat disjointed, lacking 
unity and dramatic interest. Nevertheless, it will 
hardly be disputed that it is a fine work, with many 
striking passages, worthy of the poet’s great repu- 
tation. 





Chapter VIII. 

PELLEAS AND ETTARRE. 



AKING the Holy Grail as the central 
poem in the Idylls — as respects their 
artistic grouping — we find it flanked on 
each side by two similar but contrasted 


poems. In Elaine we had the story of a simple, noble 
woman, of her affections blighted, her life sacrificed — 


a sacrifice for which Lancelot and Guinevere were in- 


directly responsible. 

The leading idea of the poem now before us seems 
to be the sacrifice of just such a simple and noble 


male nature. The strong Pelleas does not, indeed, 

wither up and perish like the tender Elaine ; but the 

milk of human kindness within him is turned to gall 

and wormwood, and his life is blighted. The corrup- 

tion of others is his bane as it was hers. And it is*' 

% 

just this which constitutes one of the most remarkable 
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features in the four Idylls immediately surrounding the 
Holy Grail. They exhibit the spreading power and 
widening reach of that corruption in Arthur’s court 
which we saw setting in in “ Enid.” Merlin, Elaine, Pel- 
leas, Isolt of the white hands, one and all have no direct 
share in the evil itself ; but they are none the less 
dragged into the vortex of the huge whirlpool which 
it creates. 

The poem opens in a cheerful tone which reminds 
us of “ Gareth and Lynctte.” The healthy vigour and 
buoyant hopes of the youthful Pclleas are in marked 
contrast with the somewhat sad and foreboding im- 
pression left upon our minds by the “ Holy Grail.” We 
begin to take courage and think that brighter things 
may yet be in store for the Round Table. We see in 
Pelleas the possible representative of a new generation 
of younger knights rising up, full of fervent zeal and 
faith, men after Arthur’s own heart : and, if so, all 
may yet be well. With this idea the external scene 
is in complete harmony : — 

“ a youth, 

Pelleas, and the sweet smell of the fields 
Past, and the sunshine came along with him.” 

That is, we are in a kind of swallow’s summer, before the 
Atumn, which is now imminent, sets in. But this bright 
and cheerful opening only serves to throw by contrast 
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a darker shadow over the sombre and sadly prophetic 
scene with which the poem closes. 

There seem to be many points of resemblance in 
chamcter between Pelleas and Elaine. One might 
almost say that the one is but a masculine and war- 
rior-like edition of the other. 

The first simple and straightforward petition of 
Pelleas at the opening of the poem : — 

" Make me thy knight, because I know, Sir King, 

All that belongs to knighthood, and I love.” 

reminds us of the first guileless and outspoken request 
of Elaine ; — 

« Will you wear 

My favour at this tourney?” 

The same tender and romantic nature which makes 
the shield of the one-day-secn Lancelot so dear to 
Elaine appears in Pelleas : — 

" Where ^ 

Oh where I love thee, tho’ I know thee not. 

For fair thou art, and pure as Guinevere,” &c 

The same unsuspecting nobility of soul which 
causes Elaine to refuse to believe her father’s evil 
report concerning Lancelot and Guinevere appears in 
Pelleas : — 

“ So did Pelle Js lend ^ 

All the young beauty of his own soul to her’s, 

Beheving her.” 
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The same courage which leads the tender maiden to 
go in search of the poor wounded Lancelot takes a 
more masculine shape in the hard-fought fights of 
Pelleas. The same patient endurance and strength 
of affection which enable her to be ever to the sick 
man “ milder than any mother to a sick child,” we see 
in Pelleas when he sits all day long on his horse for 
weeks, hopelessly waiting for the gates to be opened 
to him. We find, too, in him the same feeling of* 
repression and longing for utterance which led Elaine 
to wish to go in death to make her moan 

« Xo our lady Guinevere, 

And to all other ladies.” 

For in the bitterness of his grief and indignation 
Pelleas cannot rest , he must take action : — 

“ Like a poisonous wind I pass to blast 

And blaze the crime of Lancelot and the Queen." 

The character of Gawain is further developed for us 
in this Idyll, both on its good and bad sides. We 
have known him before as “a good knight,” after 
sundry others his betters in the Round Table. Now 
when he sees the villainy, three to one, 

" Thro’ his heart 

The fire of honour and all noble deeds 
Flash’d, al,d he call’d, ‘ I stnke upon thy side !’ ” 

But we know that he was not "often loyal to his 
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word." And so we have not much faith in his 
friendly promise to assist Pelleas, more especially as 
there is a lady in the case, and after our experience of 
him in his meeting with Elaine. His reply to Pelleas’s 
well-founded caution does not help to re-assure us : — 

“ ‘ Betray me not, but help— 

Art thou not he whom men call hght-of-lovc?’ 

‘ Aye,’ said Gawain ; ‘ for women be so light ’ ” 

This theory that “women are so light” has always 
been the excuse of licentious men. They have an 
uncomfortable inward consciousness that their own 
relations to the sex will not bear investigation. So 
they vainly seek to excuse themselves, and establish a 
low standard generally on the whole subject by sys- 
tematically underrating and depreciating all feminine 
truth and purity whatever. But their desire to make 
out that the general standard is thus low is the 
measure of their own conscious need of being judged 
by a low standard. And so, as we half expected, it 
proves in the case of Gawain. 

The scene wherein his treachery is discovered is 
powerfully described, together with the subsequent 
comments of Pelleas upon it. This is, of course, the cul- 
minating point of the Idyll, and brings out well the 
transition of the poor deceived Pelleas from the open-^ 
hearted confidence of an unsuspecting nature to bit- 
terness and distrust of everything ,and everybody. 
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We notice again, in this scene, the poet’s tiarefui 
observance of his artistic unities : — 

“ Who yells 

Here in the still, sweet summer night, but I ” 

But however important the scene may be when the 
poem is regarded as an individual picture, a more 
important one still, viewed in relation to the general 
drama and the position of the Idyll in the series, 
occurs in the encounter of Lancelot and Felleas. For 
this, being as it is a revelation to Lancelot of the 
results of his own work, occupies a corresponding 
position in this poem to the oriel scene in “Elaine.” 
And here, accordingly, we get the closest indications 
of season and hour : — 

“ The gloom, 

That follows on the turning of the world, 

Darken’d the common path,” 

in harmony with the deep gloom in the heart of the 
poor deluded and betrayed Pelleas. 

And again : — 

“ The boy 

Across the silent, seeded meadow-grass 
Borne, clash’d ” 

Here the outw^ard aspect of nature is still in marked 
agreement with the general situation. 

That degradation of the morals of the Court and 
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everyone connected with it, which Lancelot began, 
and with which he knows himself to be identified, is 
now rising up in judgment against him with ever- 
increasing force. Of this the frantic cry and headlong 
career of the maddened Pelleas is but another in- 
stance. The evil seed which Lancelot sowed long 
years ago has germinated, has grown up, and is now, 
like the meadow-grass, seeding again in its turn to 
spread the mischief. He feels this, he sees it, he 
knows it : and every fresh revelation of it only shows 
him the more clearly how hopelessly it has got 
beyond him. The open and public revelation of the 
secret can hardly make matters much worse now. At 
all events, he will not commit himself to an act of 
vengeance on a prostrate foe, from which his soul 
recoils, for the sake of a longer attempt to hide 
it— 

“ Rise, weakling, I am Lancelot, say thy say ” 

This poem possesses the great artistic advantage 
of unity and simplicity, and is, so far, of a more 
nearly idyllic character than most of these “ Idylls.” 
But, even here, the kind of catastrophe caused by 
Gawain’s discovered faithlessness imparts a dramatic 
character out of keeping, one would imagine, with 

til 

the true idea of an idyll. To this simplicity of 
expression the absence of any allegorical under- 
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current of meaning also conduces ; for in this poem 
the allegory recedes again into the background. 

But, still, the work does not seem to leave any 
very abiding impression upon us. The leading 
characters come before us for this occasion only. 
Their fortunes are not linked to those of the promi- 
nent persons in the Idylls by a common share in any 
leading action of the story. Neither are they them- 
selves distinguished by any pronounced individuality 
of their own which might cause them to dwell in our 
memories. Ettarre is not abandoned and fascinating 
enough to make a Vivien ; neither docs Pelleas stand 
out upon the canvass in any independent strength. 
And, indeed, there is not, perhaps, much scope for 
evoking any such display of individual character in 
the story itself. That a vain and unprincipled woman 
should encourage the admiration of an unsophisticated 
youth for her own purposes, and then throw him over 
without remorse, to bestow her favour on another, is, 
no doubt, highly unpleasant for the youth, and calcu- 
lated to elicit a corresponding degree of passionate 
resentment on his part. But there is, after all, nothing 
very novel or tragic in the case. And in the absence 
of any special claim arising from many scenes or 
passages of sj^riking interest or merit in the working 
out of the story, we shall hardly, I think, be able 
to assign any veiy distinguished place to this poem. 
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THE LAST TOURNAMENT. 

HE summer idylls are fairly over, and 
autumn has set in. 

No later than the third line we find-^ 
High above yellowing woacCs." 

And a little further on — 

“ In among the faded fields " 

This fading autumn stage is the keynote of the whole 
poem. 

It is all of a piece : — ^The maimed churl, with his 
defiant message from the Red Knight, telling of brute 
force and violence confidently re-asserting themselves, 
in spite of Arthur’s lifeloi^ struggle against them i 
Arthur's rebuke to Lancelot, and sad forebodit^ fio^r 
the future cd* his realm and people; the involuntai^ 
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sigh of Guinevere, who watches her lord |Mias, aQ4 
knows not that she will never see his face again i the 
last tournament, the tournament of the dead innocence, 
with all its circumstances ; the slow, sad steps of 
Lancelot ; the autumn thunder ; the yellowing leaf ; 
the gloom and gleam and shower ; the broken laws ; 
the craven crests , the sullied choice of Tristram ; the 
thick rain ; the unseemly revels ; the fountain that had 
run itself to a sour end , Arthur’s title of the King of 
Fools, as thinking he could make men from beasts ; 
the unknightly conduct of the Round Table at the 
destruction of the Red Knight and his tower; the 
last scene between Tristram and Isolt, with its setting 
sun and on-coming darkness — all throughout it is 
one and the same story , it may all be summed up in 
one word, “ Ichabod” — 

“ The glory of our Round Table is no more.” 

So the yellowing woods and faded fields with which 
the poem opens are in strict harmony with the general 
situation, and the progress of the drama. We are re- 
minded of those words of Byron . — 

• My the yellow leaf. 

The flowers, the fruits of loVe are gone : 

The worm, the canker, and the grief 

Are mine alone ” 

We have before noticed our poet’s fondness for 
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allowing coming events to cast their shadows before. 
Such kind of prophetic intimations are sometimes in- 
troduced in a very striking and artistic way, somewhat 
after the manner of the old Greek tragedies. To for- 
sake the Idylls for a moment, in Enoch Arden, when 
the children are at their thoughtless play, the little 
heroine is made to say that she will be “ little wife to 
both,” which, of course, afterwards comes to pass. 
Another instance occurs later in the present poem, 
where Tristram 

“ felt the goodly hounds 

Yelp at his heart.” 

Earlier we have a similar but contrasted case . — 

“ Perchance — who knows ^ — the purest of th> knights 
May win them foi the purest of m> maids ” 

This aspiration of Guinevere, spoken doubtless in 
good faith by her, must be read in the light of her 
own position. Like the witches’ version of the Lord’s 
Prayer, it must be spelt backwards. And, taken thus, 
it forms a sad commentary upon the past, and an 
ominous prophecy for the future. For indeed, as we 
know, the purest knight will turn out to be T ristram, 
stained like her own Lancelot with adultery , and the 
“purest of maids” will be Isolt, the partner in his 
guilt, as Guinevere herself in Lancelot’s. 

In the account of the tournament jtself the most 



interesting feature is, perhaps, the behavipor tA Lanop- 
lot — 

“ Sighing weariedly, as one •» 

Who sits and gazes on a faded fire 
When all the goodlier guests are pass’d away, 
r Sat their great umpire, looking o’er the lists.” 

It is all a hollow mockery to him. The stately 
galleries, with their galaxy of white-robed fair ones ; 
the fountains running wine, with the little attendants 
and their golden cups ; the carefully drawn out lists, 
with their marshalled array of knights and attendants 
— it is all a weariness. Spite of that daily acted lie, 
which lowers him in his own eyes, and makes all life 
a burden, Lancelot’s nature is at bottom too true and 
noble to be satisfied with a fair outward show. It all 
looks well, but the words of Arthur ring ever in his 
ears, “ Is it then so well ” 

For Lancelot knows the bitterness and the mean- 
ness, the intrigues and the jealousies, which underlie 
it all; the unknightly spint of so many of the knights, 
and the sullied and unloveable womanhood of so many 
of the ladies. But it is his own place in it which 
saddens him the most He cannot sever himself 
in spirit from it, or make one honest effort to mend 
it. He is bound up with it Action and energy are 
paralyzed by the consciousness of his own position 
and leading share in it : — 
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* He saw the laws that ruled the toumament 
Broken, hot spake not.” 

/ 

Wh%t burden so heavy as his who can think, and feel, 
hnd see, and know, with no power of action — ix6i<m 
ffmimra, uniaof itfixrtsiy. But there is one 
point, at least, whereon Lancelot feels that his own 
hands are clean. He sees a foeman worthy of his 
steel, before whom the craven knights all draw back, 
and there is none to strike one good blow for woman’s 
love or knightly fame. The strong spirit of the great 
knight, who, be his errors what they may, has ever 
been foremost in the hard-fought field, revolts within 
him ; he 

" yearn’d to stnke 

The burden oil his heart 'in one full shock 

With Tristram ev’n to death : his strong bands gript 

And dinted the gilt dragons, nght and left. 

Until he groan’d for wrath.” 

Lancelot’s place and behaviour on this occasion are 
very finely conceived, and very well told. 

The choice of Isolt for Queen of Beauty is the 
crowning triumph of evil passion over purity and 
truthi Her name is not indeed mentioned, but is well 
understood by all, from Tristram’s blunt speech. And 
the setting up of the adulterous queen « even without 

«■ 

her visible presence, in that throne where the purest 
and fairest of maidens should have reigned, is to the 
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Round Table the symbol of their completed dJ^[rada- 
tion, and to Guinevere the startling resurrection of 
her own sin. Her falsely-prophetic words to Aijhur 
make us understand that this is in the mind of the 
poet. 

Dagonet’s humour has a certain quaint and racy 
flavour about it which causes him to take a stronger 
hold upon our memories than some of the more im- 
portant characters may be apt to do. He is an illus- 
tration of the power for good of a new and strong 
affection. Some time back he was “smuttier than 
blasted grain ” But love and reverence for the king 
his master, who promoted him to be near his own 
person in the, for him, distinguished capacity of court 
jester, have made a changed man of him. As he 
quaintly puts it — 

“ The dirty nurse, Experience, in her kind 
Hath foul’d me — an I wallow’d, then I wash’d " 

And so he is disposed rather to shun the society of 
those free-spoken and free-living knights, whom he 
used to amuse with his loose stories and jokes , alone 
he skips — 

“ Belike for lack of wiser company ” 

li 

He has no idea of dancing to Tristram’s music, and 
when Tristram^ asks his reason, his replies, as all 
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fbrough, show us his true mind veiled under 'the 
licensed satire of the jester — 

• “ 1 had liefer twenty years 

Skip to the broken music of my brains 
Than any broken music ye can make. 

• • • • • 

For when thou playest that air with Queen Isolt, 

Thou makest broken music with thy bride, 

Her daintier namesake down in Bnttany, 

And so thou breakest Arthur’s music too ” 

For Dagonet has more feeling and moral insight into 
it all than any for which the careless Tristram is ever 
likhly to give him credit. He mourns in his secret 
soul over that breaking of Arthur’s music which he 
sees going on around him. He recognizes the almost 
superhuman character of the king’s lifelong struggle — 

“ Ay, ay, my brother fool, the king of fools. 

Conceits himself as God, that he can make 
Figs out of thistles, silk from bristles, milk 
Fiom burning spurge, honey fiom hornet combs, 

And men from beasts Long live the king of fools 

We see the spring of it all — ^liis affection and reverence 
for his king — at the end of the poem. When the 
guilt of the queen has been openly proclaimed, and 
her flight has left her bower dark, so that concealment 
is no longer possible, it is Dagonet who waits in the 
autumn-dripping gloom for Arthur’s coming. He’ 
dreads the effect of the revelation so that he hardly 



4arefi to stop the king, and yet fears lest the terrible 
truth come upon him too suddenly, so that he date 
Hot let him pass : — 


“ About his feet 

A voice hung sobbing, till he questioned it, 

* What art thou?’ and the voice about his feet 
Sent up an answer, sobbing, ‘ I am thy fool. 

And I shall never make thee smile again.’ ” 

The scene at the destruction of the Red Knight and 
his lawless crew presents one of the few occasions in 
the Idylls when Arthur appears in action on the stage. 
If the spirit of the well-known maxim — “Nec deus 
intersit,” &c. — is to be carried out, we should expect 
that. On these few occasions, an unusually exalted and 
dignified r61e would be assigned to him by the poet. 
And so, no doubt, it is intended to be. We shall 
hardly,however, consider this a very successful instance. 
The part which Arthur is made to play, his impotent 
command and unheeded rebuke, will hardly enhance 
his dignity in our eyes. No doubt this is not his own 
fault, but rather that of his knights. Still this does not 
substantially alter the case, or avail to make his posi- 
' tion any the more dignified or impressive. 

The casement scene between Tristram and Isolt is 
^finely conceived and executed, forming a fitting con- 
clusion to the poem. Let us notice the condensed 
and striking desgiption of the meeting with which it 
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commence^ and then glance at Isolt’s account of her' 
solitude . — 

Yearnings ? — ay ! for hour by hour, 

Here, in the never-ended afternoon, 

O sweeter than all memories of thee. 

Deeper than any yearnings after thee. 

Seem’d those far-rolling, westward-smiling seas. 

Watch’d from this tower." 

The subtle power of expression in these lines is very 
charming. The most prosaic and unmusical reader 
might find his sympathies awakened by them. As 
we listen to their rhythmic flow we seem to see the 
lovely Queen, sitting alone in her casement through 
the weary hours, and striving to still the pent-up 
yearnings of her impassioned soul, by endless watching 
of those long, lazy, rolling billows, by travelling with 
them in spirit to that far-off shore, and listening to 
their unceasing and slumbrous sound. 

There is a certain cold-blooded and cynical hardness 
in Tristram : — 

“ May God be with thee, sweet, when old and grpy. 

And past desire.” 

We are reminded of his language to the poor, forsaken 
and weeping woman whom he met on his road : — 


" Yet weep not thou, lest, if thy mate return. 
He find thy favour changed, and love^thee not.' 
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There is tiie same cold, calculating ^irit in bis words 
about his own forsaken wife : — 

« Isolt? 

. Care not for her ! patient, and prayeifol, meek, 
Pale-blooded, she will yield herself to God.” 

We see in him the hardness and insensibility to the 
sufferings of others, produced in a selfish nature by the 
habitual sacrifice of every better and more generous 
impulse to the promptings of its own luxury and 
pleasure. 

The Queen shines by contrast : she has a higher 
and better nature than Tristram. Passionate and 
voluptuous she may be ; as she says herself 

« meek, 

Pale-blooded, prayerful,” 

nevertheless, it is the deep craving of her woman’s 
nature for sympathy and affection — not passion — 
which is at the root of Tristram’s power over her. 
Affection she must have • — 

“ 1 should suck 

Lies like sweet wines . he to me 1 believe 
• • • • • 

Swear to me thou wilt love me ev’n when old, 
Grey-haired, and past desire, and in despair.” 

And this is the secret of her conduct at the beginning 
of the scene, on the first arrival of Tristram. She 
forgets all her long weary hours of watching and hope- 
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less yiaming during his faithless absence : ^e foigets 
the bitter pang of his marriage, and of her part in 
him -given to a younger rival : she forgets everything 
in the delight of exchanging loneliness, monotony, 
and repression for one more gleam of happiness and 
love \ — 

“ I had forgotten all in my strong joy 
To see thee ” 

Tristram’s character is well brought out in the con- 
versation between them. He is a pleasure-seeking 
man who is inwardly conscious that he is working 
below his own moral standard, and seeks to drown 
these unpleasant inward whispers of his ov/n better 
self, by taking refuge in a careless Epicureanism, half 
affected and half real. He has evidently a deeper 
moral and philosophic insight into his own character 
and position than any for which, on a hasty view, we 
might have given him credit But it is precisely this — 
this deliberate and conscious adoption of a low stand- 
ard — which is the measure of his present degradation : — 

“ For once — ev’n to the height — I honour'd him ” 

His half jesting, half serious threat — 

“ Press this a little closer, sweet, until ” 

agrees with what we have seen of the hard and cruel 
side of his character. It is a true account of what 




4ftSgfet be Expected of him. Regardless of her 
ihgs, he has made an open boast of his selfish maxjm 
— *We love but while we majr” — that is, just whil|f 
suits us and no longer. He knows well that, in jus- 
tice, the freedom which he claims for himself should 
extend to her also. But, were she to claim it, as he 
has already done in the case of her namesake, and 
sacrifice him to some rival, he knows that he has it 
in him to rise up and slay her with those same hands 
which are now bringing jewels to adorn her. 

Before the poem closes we are treated to one of our 
poet’s graceful and artistic lyrical pieces, wherein 
Tristram sings his own funeral dirge, and writes an 
epitaph for his own tomb : — 

“Ay, ay, O ay — ^the winds that bend the brier ! 

A star in heaven, a star within the mere ; 

Ay, ay, O ay — a star was my desire. 

And one was far apart and one was near ; 

Ay, ay, O ay — the winds that bow the grass ! 

And one was water, and one star was lire, 

And one will ever shine, and one will pass. 

Ay, ay, O ay — the winds that move the mere!” 

If we might coin a title for this song, we should 
'call it “The Two Stars,” — namely, Tristram’s star 
and Arthur’s star. It is the selfish Epicureanism of 
Tristram set over against the Faith in the unseen of 
Arthur. 

The “ winds th|it bend the brier — that bow the grass 



move mere” — are the winds of human pa^*' 

which have such power over all that is merely the 
offering of earth. “ A star was my desire,” — for some 
object of ambition and pursuit 1 must have : some- 
thing, be it bad or good, for the restless cravings of my 
nature to fasten upon and follow after. 

“A star in heaven — far apart — fire,” — is Arthur’s 
star ; that unearthly standard of perfection which he 
set up, to be always striven after and never reached in 
this world. This will “ ever shine.” 

The “star within the mere — near — water,” is Tris- 
tram’s star ; — that hollow and vain phantom, shifting 
with the ever-shifting sea of human passion, like a 
reflected image in troubled waters : ay, and part and 
parcel of that sea, not, like Arthur’s star, fixed and 
external to it. 

And this star “ will pass,” and — may we not add ? 
— will carry with it, as happens in a few moments to 
the hapless Tristram, its own blinded worshippers. 

All through this poem we find a minute observance 
of the artistic unities. The present scene commences 
as the sun is low on the horizon before setting . — 

V 

" Down in a casement sat, 

A low sea-sunset glorying round her hair." 

The setting sun marks the point at which we have 
arrived in the unfolding of the general drama. The 
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pM sunset is in hannony with the joy of the recited 
lovers. 

As the scene hastens to its close the progress of 
time is clearly marked. 

“ Then, tn the light's last glimmer, Tristram show’d ” 

It is the last glimmer of joy and happiness for Isolt, 
and the last of hope and life for Tristram ; and so in 
unconscious prophecy he describes his gift as 

“ his last 

Love-offenng and peace-ofifenng unto thee.” 

But the shadow which rises behind him, when the 
fatal moment has arrived, is “ out of the dark’.' 

Contrast with this the return of Arthur. He is sick 
at heart at the unworthy conduct of his knights, and 
full of sad forebodings for the future. 

And lie returns, to find far worse in store for him 
than anything he had yet felt or dreamt of. The 
faithful, watching Dagonet, and the expectant 
reader, are hushed in anxiety to know where and how 
he will make the inevitable discovery. The weather 
and the hour must sympathize . he comes 

“ All m a death-dumb, autumn-dnpping gloom.” 

- A general unity of purpose and expression, a strict 
and artistic subordination of diverse details to the one 
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central idea, appear everywhere in this Idyll, and con- 
stitute a Jeading excellence in it And indeed I ven- 
ture to think that the poem is superior, both in concep. 
tion and in execution, to any of the later-written 
Idylls, and forms a fitting prelude to those last and 
greatest poems — “Guinevere,” and the “Passing of 
Arthur.” 





Chapter X. 

GUINEVERE. 

UTUMN is over, and winter has set in. 
The close to which the story is now 
hastening is sombre and sad, A weeping 
woman comra before us in the opening 
lines of the poem. Accordingly, it is outwardly no 
cheery and bright winter to which the poet introduces 
us : — 

“ The white mist, like a face-cloth to the face, 

Clung to the dead earth, and the land was still.” 

The heyday of youth is long past. The girlish 
delight of those long, delightful rides, day after day, 
among the flowers and warbling birds of spring, with 
Lancelot by her side, when as yet no sin was dreamed, 

% had been succeeded by the wild delirium of passion, ‘ 
when Lancelot was all in all to the unfaithful wife. 
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And this again, as years rolled by, bringing with 
them experience and reflection, had given way to the 
more measured and calculating spirit of middle life. 
Gumevere’s outburst of jealousy at the rumour of 
Lancelot’s engagement revealed to both qf them, if 
any revelation were needed, the frail and uncertain 
character of the sinful bond between them. And 
their own better spirits, at times at least, recoiled 
against it . — 

“ 1 for you 

This m.iny a year have done despite and wrong 
To one whom ever, in my heart of hearts, 

I did acknowledge nobler ” 

And so Lancelot . — 

“ I needs must break 

These bonds that so defame me ” 

Warnings of the evil effect of their example on 
others have not been wanting , so that Lancelot feels 
that the only effect of high station and renown is 

“ To make men worse by making my sin known ’’ 

And once, at least, the dreadful secret was on the 
point of open exposure, when Pelleas came to 

“ Blaze the crime of Lancelot and the Queen ” 

The poem before us tells liow Modred came to 
be associated in Guinevere’s mind with her haunting 
dread . — 

H 
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“ She half foresaw that he, the subtle beast, 

Would track her guilt until he found, and hers 
Would be for evermore a name of scorn." 

And with fading youth and waning passion consciShce 
begins to assert its claims more strongly : — 

“ The powers that tend the soul 

To help it from the death that cannot die. 

And save it even in extremes, began 
To vex and plague her.” 

The absolute trust and confidence of the King, her 
ever-faithful husband, become more and more a 
reproach to her . — 

“ Many a time for hours 

Beside the placid breathings of the King, 

In the dead night, grim faces came and went 
Before her, or a vague spiritual fear 
Held her awake ” 

But the chains of long habit are not easily broken. 
The love of Guinevere and Lancelot, unhallowed 
though it be, has become a part of their very 
selves : — 

“ Still they met and met ” 

The poet has greatly heightened the dramatic 
power as well as the moral teaching of the last scene 
between them,, by making it their expressed intention 
to part for ever on this very occasion. “One more 
taste of the forbidden fruit ! one more draught of the 
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forbidden cup — and we will for ever put them from 
us.” But the avenging Nemesis — the shadow whose 
chi?l, presence has so often sent a cold thrill through 
the heart of Guinevere m those long midnight 
watchings “ beside the placid breathings of the King” 
— now stands close beside, with uplifted sword, ready 
to strike. “ Have you, indeed, so long eaten the for- 
bidden fruit, and will you now put it from you, ere it 
turn to ashes in your grasp ? Nay ! Have you 
through these long years drunk the forbidden cup, 
and will you now turn from it ere it run itself to a 
sour end?” Nay! As you have sown, so must you 
reap . — 

“ Traitor, come out, ye are trapt at last ” 

Now that discovery and exposure are upon them, 
Lancelot forgets all their virtuous resolutions of part- 
ing for ever. Having been faithful to her through all 
those long years, he cannot now leave her in the 
hour of distress and shame — 

“ He said 

‘ Mine be the shame ; mine was the sin but rise 
And fly to my strong castle over seas 
There w ill 1 hide thee tiU my life shall end. 

There hold thee with m) life against the world.’ ” 

But with Guinevere it is different. She had already 
counted the cost, and fully made up her mind to free 
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herself and Lancelot from the sinful bonds between 
them : and she will not now falter or fail on account 
of any extra suffering which this new calamity a^ay 
bring. And the open exposure, now imminent, only 
serves, in our poet’s view, to exhibit herself to herself 
in a truer light. She realizes all the more fully the 
moral degradation from which she has now at length 
separated herself. Moreover, the grand struggle was 
to give him up. That over, what follows matters little 
to her. The bitterness of death is past. There is 
already a great gulf between her former and her 
present self And this gulf she dare not, she will not, 
she cannot attempt to bridge over and to go back : — 

" She answered, ‘ Lancelot, wilt thou hold me so ^ 

Nay, friend, for we have taken our farewell ’ ” 

Henceforward, come what may, Lancelot is to be only 
“friend.” The poet seems here to set before us a 
calm and firm resolution which tells of large capacities 
and possibilities of progress in the future, now that 
the one great step has been made The passionate 
and voluptuous woman has it in her, when purified by 
repentance and suffering, to become, as the close of 
the poem shows us, the calm and heavenly-minded 
nun and abbecs 

Her intermediate stage of sad reflection upon the 
past in the mmnery is well put before us in her 
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answer to the little novice’s prattling about Lance- 
lot : — 

“ To which a mournful answer made the queen . 

’ ‘ O, closed about by narrowing nunnery walls, 

What knowest thou of the world, and all its lights 
And sh<idows, all the wealth, and all the woe ? 

If ever Lancelot, that most noble knight. 

Were for one hour less noble than himself, 

Pray for him, that he scape the doom of fire. 

And weep for her who drew him to his doom ’ ” 

This is a very fine passage There is a mournful 
and pathetic ring in the lines admirably adapted to 
the situation, and, withal, a measured and stately 
accent of command not unbecoming a queen address- 
ing a simple child like the little novice, coupled with 
a sad and humble confession of human weakness and 
failure. 

The farewell scene between Arthur and Guinevere 
is most justly celebrated. I will here make only one 
or two passing remarks on minor points connected 
with it. 

The introductory passage, then, which brings 
Arthur upon the scene, is most artistically framed, 
and forms a very fitting prelude to enhance the eficct 
of the magnificent declamation which follows. 

The break m the middle of the King’s speech is 
also very finely conceived and describe^d — 

“ He paused, and m the pause she crept an inch 
Nearer, and laid her hands about his feet. 
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Far oiTa solitary trumpet blew. 

Then, waiting by the doors, the war-horse nei^’d 

As at a friend’s voice — and he spake again.” 

This pause is very advantageous. It breaks the 
sustained monotony of the King’s speech, and gives 
us time to draw breath and start afresh with renewed 
interest. 

Arthur has said his say and unburdened his soul. 
He has unfolded, not without a noble indignation, 
the spoilt purpose of his life, and the sin which 
she has sinned. And now the trumpet calls him to 
his unknown fate, and the expectant neigh of his 
faithful steed, who recognizes the martial summons 
and inquires loudly for his master, reminds him that 
his time is short. Is there no place for that vast pity 
which fills him, and for the love which has wrought 
into his very life To that pity and that love, the 
imploring action of his poor prostrate Queen, mutely 
protesting against the extreme severity of his last 
words, makes a silent appeal. Accordingly he begins 
again in a changed tone. Instead of an utterance of 
righteous indignation, we have now one full of loving 
forgiveness and sorrowful farewell. 

The whole of this fine scene is rendered with great 
force and beauty, which is well sustained up to the 
end of the poem. Let us notice, ere we pass on, how 
the ideal King, who has all along been more or less of 
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an abstraction, finds here an utterance. His human 
suffering, his sorrowful indignation, his bitterness of 
soi;}^ appeal strongly to our sympathies, and establish 
a common ground between us and him, so that we 
seem in this Idyll to get nearer to him than we have 
yet been able to do. 





Chapter XI. 

THE PASSING OF ARTHUR. 

S the story of the Idylls draws to a close it 
rids itself, by degrees, of all that host of 
minor characters, accessories and details, 
which the progressive unfolding of the 
drama had introduced upon the scene. In “ Guinevere ” 
the Court, with all its throng of knights, ladies, atten- 
dants, and miscellaneous persons and things, had 
passed away. Like the faithful Lancelot himself, it 
had already become a memory to the Queen, instead 
of a present reality. 

In this Idyll Guinevere too has passed away, and 
carried with her not only those who ministered to her 
pleasure, who heightened her dignity, or deepened her 
fall, in life’s earlier days, but even the nunnery and 
the nuns, the fasts, the alms-deeds, and the prayer 
which surrounded its sombre close. She is now to 
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Arthur only a remembran<% and a regret *And so, 
though he yields not to despair, he comes before us in 
thi%,last Idyll forlorn and sad.| That which should 
have been the light around his heart and life, to 
lighten this dark world for him, is now the dark 
shadow which hangs over it like a pall, to chill its 
warmest ray, and deepen its deepest gloom. There 
is nothing left to long or strive for but some end, as 
honourable as may be, to it all : — 


“ Let us hence, and find or feel a way 

Thro’ this blind haze, which, ever since I saw 
One lying in the dust at Almesbury, 

Hath folded m the passes of the world.” 


As we proceed with the perusal of the Idyll we find 
this simplifying process still in progress. Whereas> at 
first, besides the King, we see upon the scene M odr ed 
and the two opposing hosts, later there remain only 
Arthur and his faithful knight Bedivere. ^Are there 
still any persons or things which have been introduced 
upon the stage in the course of the work, and remain 
unaccounted for ? Where are the three fair, mysterious 
beings who stood in silence round the throne of 
Arthur at his coronation, and of whom we naturally 
expected to hear again ? And what of the magic 
^ brand Excafibur, engraven with mystjjic legends on 
\both sides, but of which we have only had the fulfil- 


ment and the interpretation of one ? The poem 
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before us answers these questions while carefuUy. 
maintaining its own intense simplicity of purpose and 
effect. Thereby the dignity and impressivenes^ of 
the picture, both in the last Idyll and in this one^ are 
greatly aided. ■/Th at flood of po etry which seemed to 
run shallower in some of the earlier poems, being 
spread over a wide area, and divided into numerous 
and half-independent rills, is now gathered up into a 
single stream, which is so much the more effective as 
it is deeper and more powerful. 

Turning now to the details of the poem, we find, 
near the beginning, one more instance of our poet’s 
fondness for prophetic dreams and forecasts of the 
future : — 

“ There came on Arthur sleeping, Gawain, kill’d 
In Lancelot’s war, the ghost of Gawain, blown 
Along a wandenng wind, and past his ear 
Went, shrilling, ‘ Hollow, hollow, all delight ! 

Hail, king ! to-morrow thou shalt pass away. 

Farewell ! there is an isle of rest for thee. 

And I am blown along a wandenng wind — 

And hollow, hollow, hollow, all dehght.’ 

And fainter, onward, like wild birds that change 
Their season in the night, and wail their way 
From cloud to cloud, down the long wind the dream 
Shnll’d ; but in going mingled with dim cnes 
Far in the moonlit haze among the hills. 

As of some lonely city sack’d by night, 

* When all {s lost, and wife and child, with wail, 

Pass to new lords.” 

There is a sort of retributive justice in making it 
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tfaf ghost of Gawain which has to proclaim the hollow* 
ness of that delight which the pleasure-seeking Gawain 
had^all his life followed, together with the doom of 
restless wandering which is his own portion, while a 
happy rQst awaits Arthur. The poet’s idea in asso- 
ciating the vanishing apparition with the dim cries of 
the sacked city is, I imagine, this — that the inconstant 
Gawain is identified with, and as it were personifies 
to the King, that whole past dispensation of failure 
and, ruin of which his ghost now announces the imme- 
diate close.^ 

'^he conduct and utterances of Bedivere throughout 
this Idyll are in harmony with what we saw of him in 
the " Coming of Arthur.” j There, among all the 
various theories about the King’s origin, he will have 
none but the straightforward and matter-of-fact 
account which makes him Uther’s son ; although 
there, as always, he reverenced his King to the full, 
and was ever ready to show this in action — 

" Bold in heart, and act, and word, was he 

Whenever slander breathed against the king — ” 


' The general idea involved in such a prophetic intimation, 
by a ghost or spirit, of the issue of a coming battle, iS a familiar 
one. It IS unnecessary to remind the reader of such parcel 
cases as that of Saul and the witch of Endor, In Scripture, or 
the visions of Richard III. and Richmond, or of Brutus, in 
Shakespeare. 
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Bedivere is a practical man. He is of a prosaic and 
unimaginative turn. He treats the ghost here much 
in the same spirit as those other marvels and portents 
connected with Arthur’s birth. He does not believe 
in ghosts — it must have been only harmless elves or 
dreams. But dreams or elves or ghosts, it is all one 
to Bedivere ; here is work to be done. He hears the 
steps of Modred and the recreant knights — 

“ Anse, go forth, and conquer as of old.” 

His long reluctance again, later in the poem, to 
throw the sword is in strict agreement with the rest 
of his conduct. Instead of eager curiosity and specu- 
lation as to any possible wonders that may be evoked 
by the throwing of the King’s far-famed brand, whose 
miraculous origin he relates, we see him reckoning up, 
from the common-sense side, the direct loss which 
will be involved. His allegiance to his King makes 
him hesitate to disobey. But if the King is sick, and 
knows not what he does, then no over-strained and 
fantastic notions of obedience, says the practical 
Bedivere, should be allowed to outweigh the real and 
substantial merits of the case. 

The theatre on which the last battle is to be fought 
is pourtrayed in a fine descriptive passage — 

“ A land of old upheaven from the abyss 
By fire, to sink into the abyss again , 
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Where fragments of forgotten peoples dwelt, 

And the long mountains ended m a coast 
Of ever-shifting sand, and, far away, 

* The phantom circle of a moaning sea.” 

This forms a most fitting introduction to the battle 
scene which follows. Herein, although the poet has 
been most careful not to obtrude any allegorical signi- 
ficance so far as to interfere with the reality and 
vividness of the picture, yet we shall hardly fail to 
recognize a spiritual meaning and analogy. Note a 
few of the leading points — the light burning at its 
lowest, the deathwhite mist, the chill, the formless fear, 
the shadows — and compare them with the " In Memo- 
riam," — 

“ Be near me wAe» my light is low, 

When the blood creeps, and the nerves pnck,” &c. 

We cannot miss the allusion to the last struggle of the 
departing soul. 

The “visions out of golden youth,” and the “old 
ghosts ” which “ look in upon the battle ” — are the 
long-past scenes and chapters in a man’s life, which, 
at such a supreme moment, are said to come vividly 
back ; some of which, alas, may be more like ghosts 
than golden visions. 

The “ shrieks after the Christ ” of those who persist 
in looking up to heaven, through all the* mist thdt 
environs them, show us one class of ^eath-beds : and 
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the “ oaths, insult, filth, and monstrous blasphemies,” 
another and a far different kind. But here, as in some 
of his other allegorical descriptions, that we may kave 
no excuse for missing the poet’s meaning, he brings 
in, before closing his typical description, a more direct 
reference to the antitype — 

“ Last, as by some one death-bed, after wail 
Of suffering silence follows,” &c. 

The close of the description, with the gradual inroad 
of the sea, — ^which comes rolling in, wave after wave, 
when the fight is over, and swallows up Christian and 
heathen alike — is very finely conceived and powerfully 
expressed. Here, again, lest we should miss the 
hidden meaning, a very strong hint to assist us is 
given in the last lines . — 

“ Rolling far along the gloomy shores. 

The voice of days of old and days to be ” 

That is, the sea is the sea of Time ; and the far- 
rolling sound of its surging tides is the manifold but 
speechless utterance of an eternal past, and an illi- 
mitable future. 

In the speech which succeeds this fine description, 
the propriety and present reality of the picture seem, 
for a moment^ to be imperilled, for the sake of a fuller 
development of its allegorical significance — a most 
unusual occurrence in these poems. 
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Hearest thou this great voke, that shakes the world. 
And wastes the narrow realm whereon we move, 

And beats upon the faces of the dead ” 

'fihe gentle and gradual rising of the tide on a flat, 
sandy coast, as in the description which precedes, 
hardly brings with it a “ great voice that shakes the 
world.” This is rather the voice of that Ttme whitfh 
pulls down and destroys all things, and is the agent in 
that gradual but mighty process that levels the moun- 
tain and fills up the valley, and — 

i “ Wastes the narrow realm whereon we move.” 

The spiritually-minded and reflective King is filled 
with anxious thoughts and inward questionings at 
the scene before him. The soul m the throes of its 
\ast dread straggle begins aimoSl to doubt its own 
source and origin, its own immortal strength and 
supremacy . — 

" I know not what I am. 

Nor whence I am, nor whether I be King." 

Bedivere, the practical man, is little disposed for 
discussion, metaphysical or otherwise ; at all events, 
not while there is work to be done. He strikes in, 
once more, on the side of action : — 

“ Yonder stands 

Modred unharm’d, the traitor of thine house I’ 

When the poem lapses into the original and long- 
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previously published fragment of the Morte d* Arthur, 
the poet is not very careful to join the old and new 
work together without a perceptible break and transi* 
tion. He retains his old introduction — 

“ So all day long the noise of battle roll’d 
Among the mountains by the winter sea ; 

Until King Arthur’s Table, man by man. 

Had fall’n in Lyonnesse about their Lord, 

King Arthur.” 

We are evidently intended to regard these lines as 
a sort of recapitulation of the preceding portion of the 
poem, summing up and dismissing it in order that our 
attention may be concentrated upon the last scene 
which follows, and to which the preceding portion is 
merely an introduction. The point is of small con- 
sequence, but it would seem to be open to question 
whether the force and vigour of the general narrative 
would not have been better maintained by omitting 
these four lines, and passing at once from “all but 
slain himself he fell,” to “ Then because his wound was 
deep.” This course would, however, have involved 
the loss of the pause, and time for the reader to draw 
breath after the battle scene, which this retrospective 
summary presents. This is, no doubt, the poet’s 

reason for the present arrangement. 

\ 

It is unnecessary to weary the reader with many 
remarks upon the well-known poem, the Morte 
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>/ d' Arthur. The poetic genius of the author has been 
nowhere, perhaps, exhibited to greater advantage than 
here. He has shown a mastery of language, a de* 
scriptive power, a sustained command of lofty ana 
harmonious rhythmical expression, combined with a 
certain archaic simplicity of narration, which have 
from the first exalted this poem to the highest rank. 
And the more modern and supplementary additions 
are by no means unworthy to take their place beside 
the older portion. 

Before we leave the poem, let us once more notice 
the harmony and progress oLlhe artistic nnifjps It 
is the depth of winter, with a chill, misty day for the 
. battle. The night is bright and frosty round the 
closing scene. When the King has gone Bedivere 
stands watching 

“ Till the hull 

Look’d one black dot against the verge of dawn.” 

And at last he sees this speck 

“ go 

From less to less, and vanish into light. 

And the new sun rose, bnnging the new year.” 

And thus the cycle of our mystic year is complete. 



I 



Chapter XII. 


ON THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
IDYLLS, AND THE LEADING IDEAS EMBODIED IN 
THE WORK 


AVING now gone through the several 
poems in detail, it would next seem de- 
sirable that we should take a rapid survey 
of the leading lines upon which they are 
laid out, with an eye to the apparent growth and 
development of the subject in the author’s mind. 
This we judge of solely by the internal evidence 
which our survey has afforded us. 

''^While still in the spring-tide of his genius and 
I power the poet gave to the world, in the “ Morte 
d’ Arthur,” a fragmentary presentment of a fine scene 
which had especially attracted his attention when 
engaged in studying the old legendary stories of King 
Arthur and his knights. Already, apparently, there 
was floating in his mind the vague and general outline 
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of a great poem, or series of connected poems, in 
which Arthur should appear as the ideal hero, sur> 
rounded by the knights of his Round Table ; and in 
fwhich the growth, the fortunes, and the eventual ruin 
land break-up of this Table should be depicted. 
Though in some of the details of the “Morte 
‘'U’Arthur" we were not left without glimpses of an 
allegoncal significance, yet the entire interest of the 
poem was concentrated upon the actual realistic pic- 
ture, the fine study of the departing King.^ 

The great success and popularity of this most 
beautiful poem no doubt encouraged the poet to 
further progress in the same direction ; and in due 
course appeared the volume containing the four 
well-known poems, “ Enid,” “ Vivien,” “Elaine,” and 
“Guinevere.” Here we were presented with four 
studies of feminine character ; two of them forming 
what we may term lights m the general picture, and 
the other two, in their different degrees, being the 
contrasted shadows 

That the sm of Lancelot and Guinevere was the 
guiding thread upon which the poet was stringing 
the successive instalments of his work was clearly 
apparent in these poems, notably in “ Elaine” and 
“ Guinevere.” And here, again, any allegorical signifi- 
cance, though not perhaps absolutely excluded, was 
in no way whatever put forward to our notice. But 
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as time went on, and the work grew beneath his 
hands, the poet would appear to have seen more 
clearly the analogy between his ideal hero — jirho 
Struggles ever after a high and lofty object, in spite of 
the hindering and downward-tending influences which 
incessantly surround him — ^and the progress of the 
human soul in its upward strivings, ever dragged 
downwards by the things of earth, and yet ever, if 
it be true to its true destiny, struggling upwards in 
pursuit of an unattainable standard of perfection. 

Thus Arthur’s life-lorig warfare is a warfare — ^to use 
the poet’s own words — 

“ Shadowing Sense at war with Soul.’’ 

And so in the two later volumes, which appeared 
after a long interval, our author has, as it were, taken 
up this analogy, and woven it more deeply into the 
structure of the remaining Idylls. In three only, how- 
ever, out of these five poems does it appear to any 
very marked extent, as we saw while considering 
them in detail. In the later and supplementary addi- 
tions to the original poem of the “Morte d’ Arthur” it 
also comes out with tolerable distinctness. Whether, 
however, in the case of the newer poems, or of these 
additions to an old one, we may say that this alle- 
gorical complexion is of a more or less pronounced 
character, according to the circumstances of the situ- 
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ation ; that situation being drawn out in harmony 
with, and in due subordination to, the original design 
and» structure of the work, as marked out by the four 
previous Idylls. 

x' Since, therefore, out of the whole ten poems there 
fare only three, and those written in the poet’s later 
[years, in which the allegory appears to any very notice- 
able degree, we seem to be justified in considering this 
side of the subject as an afterthought, more or less, as 
engiafted upon the general scheme, rather than as 
forming an integral and essential part of it. 

It may fairly, perhaps, be open to argument whether 
the poet in taking this course has or has not added to 
the artistic propriety and completeness, and furthered 
the general success, of the whole work. The fragmen- 
tary and occasional introduction of the allegory, which 
disappears for long periods, and then crops up again 
when we least expect it, can, so far, be hardly other 
than objectionable. But, then, it has seldom or never 
been so forced upon our notice as to interfere with 
that distinct, tangible, and realistic presentment of the 
subject which is so necessary if the reader’s attention 
and interest are to be engaged and sustained by a 
powerful and truthful picture. The additional food 
for thought, and material for our curiosity and insight 
to exercise themselves upon, which are afforded by 
this allegorical side of the subject, arg an advantage 
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to the work, and perhaps worth the price at which 
they are purchased, in the shap>e of a little occasional 
obscurity and partial drag upon the straightforward 
course of the narrative, 

C On the whole, then, it appears that the leading 
thread of connection, the framework upon which the 
whole structure of the Idylls is built up, is the gradual 
iruin of Arthur’s noble design ; and this as mainly 
caused by, and identified with, the sin of his queen. 
And a second, but minor and more partial connecting 
link, is the allegorical significance — the warfare of the 
human soul in its strivings after perfection — which lies 
hidden beneath the surface of the work.S 





Chapter XIII. 

COMPARATIVE ESTIMATE OF THE 
DIFFERENT POEMS. 


AVING considered the general outline and 
purpose of these poems as a whole, we 
may next, perhaps, say a few words upon 
their individual and comparative excel* 
lence as works of art. 

It will, I think, be generally admi'.tcd that the two 
finest poems of the series are the two last, “ Guine- 
vere ” and the “ Passing of Arthur.” 

These both possess the great artistic advantage of 
a general simplicity and unity of effect. The farewell 
scene between Arthur and his queen, in “ Guinevere,” 
is conceived in so lofty a spirit, and carried out with 


such perfection and beauty, that it suffices to elevate 
the poem to the first rank. No such single and 
striking picture is put before us in the “ Passing of 
Arthur;” but then the whole poem is so beautiful, 
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and worked out from beginning to end in such a 
masterly manner, that if a comparison is to be made 
we must, I think, assign to it the leading rather than 
the second place. 

Leaving these two well-known Idylls, it is difficult, 
in considering the merits of the others, to hold an 
even balance between the claims of the older poems, 
with which we have been familiar for years, and those 
more modern and recent pieces which were published 
after our first interest in the Idylls had worn out It 
is difficult to form the fair comparative judgment 
which we might do if we were reading all the poems 
for the first time , but, if a selection is to be made, I 
am disposed to place “ Vivien ” next. This choice 
will no doubt surprise many or most readers, on a 
cursory view of the subject There is no poem, out of 
the whole ten, which one would be so likely, perhaps, 
when opening the volumes for half-an-hour’s casual 
reading, to pass over, or even to turn from with repug- 
nance, as “Vivien ” The heroine is an unattractive 
object in herself, and we feel instinctively that we 
aure likely to find more pleasant and profitable objects 
of interest and study elsewhere. But in forming a 
comparative estimate of the merits of the Idylls or 
any other poems, we must be content to subordinate 
our partiality for our favourite characters and situa- 
tions to our appreciation of the intrinsic poetic and 
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artistic excellence of the poems themselves. More-t 
over, Mr. Tennyson displays such a highly cultivated 
taste and careful artistic feeling in all his works, even 
in the minutest details, that he must not complain 
if they are judged of as works of art by that high 
standard to which he has himself so largely assisted 
to educate us. Now, there is in “ Vivien ” an artistic 
unity and completeness of effect, a consistent working 
out of one single idea, combined with a sustained 
power in the detailed treatment, for which we look in 
vain elsewhere. Since, then, we have here this artistic 
perfection combined with a higher average of poetic 
strength and general excellence, I propose to sacri* 
fice any personal preference for the more interesting 
and affecting scenes and characters to be found in 
other Idylls, and give this poem the next place. 

The same remarks apply, though in a modified 
shape and in a less degree, to the “ Last Tournament.” 
Here the central idea of the poem is of a more hidden 
character. Instead of the unity of expression con- 
ferred by the objective presentment of a single per- 
sonified type of character in a Vivien, we have here 
a subjective and internal unity, depending upon a 
study of degradation of character in different indivi- 
duals, and under different conditions. :@ut, as we saw 
when examining the poem in detail, this dne central 
idea is worked out generally, though not perhaps 
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everywhere, with power, and with conspicuous har- 
mony and perfection of grouping in the natural sur- 
roundings which form the artistic background of the 
picture. Moreover, there is a certain mournful and 
pathetic undercurrent of feeling, a sad yet sympathiz- 
ing confession of human weakness and failure, which 
lend dignity and pathos to this poem. But, before we 
make up our minds to place it next in order, we must 
consider the claims of “ Elaine.” 

With many readers the latter would probably be 
ranked unhesitatingly before either “Vivien ” or “ The 
Last Tournament.” But here, as before, we modify 
our appreciation of the pure and tender character of 
"Elaine” by our estimate of the general dramatic and 
poetic excellence of the whole work. It cannot be 
denied that the subject — ^the one strong and manly 
form of Lancelot set between the two contrasted 
feminine types, the two women who love him, is 
most interesting in itself, and wrought out not with- 
out forcible and beautiful passages and scenes. But 
then the poem travels over much and varied ground ; 
our interest is spread and dissipated over many minor 
or episodical matters, collateral to, rather than directly 
bearing upon, the main issue. This we might pardon, 
for I am by no means prepared to advocate a blind 
and unreasoning thraldom to rigid and over-strained 
canons of artistip propriety. But again, in places the 
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poetry, judged by the standard of the poet’s own per- 
formances elsewhere, seems somewhat weak and me- 
dk>cre. The poem lacks force, together with unity 
and simplicity of scope and eifect. It is weak just in 
those points where “ Vivien ” is strongest. Admitting, 
however, its claims to our consideration on account of 
the beauty of the pictures which it leaves behind in 
our memories, we will rank it after “Vivien,” with 
"The Last Tournament ” closely following. 

Of the five poems remaining to be considered, let 
us next take four — “ Gareth and Lynette,” “ Enid,” 
“ The Holy Grail,” and “ Pelleas and Ettarre.” Each 
of these poems has its own merits, and each, I think, 
its own drawbacks and defects. For a consideration 
of some of these we must refer to our detailed ex- 
amination of the different poems. It is difficult to 
form a comparative estimate of works so diverse in 
conception, and of such varied and partial excellence 
in execution. In the three first we have long poems 
taking us over a great deal of ground, whereas in 
“ Pelleas ” we have a shorter and simpler piece. 

Of the four I propose to place "Gareth” and “Enid” 
before the other two, the former on account mainly of 
its sustained animation and liveliness of tone through- 
out, and the sparkling beauty and felioity of some of 
its descriptions — the latter because of the tender 
beauty and sweetness of the portra^ure of Enid. 
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The “ Holy Grail ” we will put before “ Pelleas 
and Ettarre.” Many readers, having regard to the 
greater unity and simplicity both of design and execu- 
tion in the latter, may think that, following our own 
critical canons, we ought to rank this poem higher. I 
have not done so on account of what would seem to 
be its general comparative weakness and deficiency in 
poetic power and genius. For, as before, although a 
strict maintenance of artistic unities, a due and proper 
subordination and proportion in all the parts to con- 
duce to the one effect, a simplicity and unity of struc- 
ture, are all very desirable things in their way, and 
tend to enhance the artistic value and general effect 
of a poem, yet it would be the height of folly and 
pedantiy to allow them to be a substitute for poetry. 

There now only remains the first Idyll of all, the 
“ Coming of Arthur.” This is a poem of an his- 
torical and supplementary character, added to make 
the whole series more complete by introducing Arthur 
and Guinevere in due form upon the stage. As the 
poem is so short, and so much of it taken up with 
historical details, it would not be fair to expect that 
it should rouse our sympathy and admiration as much 
as the later ones, the themes of which are chosen more 
with an eye to jtheir capacities in this direction. 

It seems, 'therefore, in no way disrespectful to it to 
place it last in the series. 




Chapter XIV. 

THE ANACHRONISM IN THE IDYLLS. 

T appears to be a somewhat doubtful 
question whether “ King Arthur ” is to be 
regarded as an historical personage — a 
real man, whose actions and character 
have merely been enhanced and embellished by the 
magnifying power of oral tradition, of popular favour, 
of romance and minstrel song — or whether he is alto- 
gether a myth. The examination of such a question 
is better suited to the elaborate pages of critical his- 
torians, or the discussions of learned antiquarians, than 
to such a slight essay as the present. It is sufficient) 
Ifor us to regard him as the traditional hero of tha 
Istruggle between Christian Celt and Infidel Saxon , as 
the embodiment of the ideal yearnings ajid aspirations, 
the national and patriotic strivings, of the diore poetic 
and imaginative, but vanquished race. The conquerors 
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did not extinguish the story. The chivalrous Nor- 
mans were powerfully attracted by it, took it up, 
enriched, and ornamented it. Every fresh minstrel 
who repeated the legends added fresh details and 
further romantic embellishments of his own ; until the 
original basis of fact, if such there were, became alto- 
gether buried and lost amid the manifold additions, 
changes, and variations, so caused. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, and Walter de Map, the 


authors whose names are most prominently associated 
with the original collections of such legendary stories 
from which these Idylls are extracted, lived in an age 
when the marvellous, the wonderful, and the romantic, 
Wied supreme over the truth and fidelity of history. 
jHistorical romance, such as would please the ears of 
jthe Court ladies in the days of the Norman kings in 
^he twelfth century, must be clothed in the romantic 
dress of Norman chivalry. It must be tinged with 
tosy colour stolen from Eastern skies, and warmed 
iwith rays borrowed from an Eastern sun. It must be 


adapted, that is, to minds trained in the school of Jthe 


Crusades, and accustomed, more or less, to the gor- 
geous imagery and fertile imagination with which 
the Crusaders were brought in contact. Moreover, 
the legends would hardly have been fully suited to 
such prejudiced and uncritic^LJisteners, without a 
large infusion of the myi^culous, the mystical, and the 
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superstitious, in accordance with the religious ideas of 
those days. In so far, therefore, as Mr. Tennyson has 
worked upon the lines thus traced out for him by the 
original authors or compilers of these legends, we are] 
not surprised to find innumerable historical anachro*] 
nisms in the details of the poems. In their costume 
and general surroundings King Arthur and his knights /■ 
are half-a-dozen centuries in advance of their age. 
^nstead of the mu d hu ts, the sheeps kin ga rb, and the 
%d e weap ons of a set of barbarous islanders in the 
sixth century, we find the fortresses and castles, the 
splendid silks of foreign looms, the tournaments, the 
shicld.s, the helms, the greaves and the cuisses of the 
twelfth and later centuries 

No doubt in capacity for poetic and artistic treat- 
ment, and for orn ate em bellishment, this romance and 
chivalry, this pomp and ceremonial, borrowed from 
the later age, have been far more t o M r JTennyson’s 
taste, and far better adapted to his genius, th^ the 
rude simplirity xjf the earlier. 

But the legends of “ King Art hur.” as melt ed d own 
in the crucible of our poet’s imagination, and sent forth 
again cast in a fresh Jnould, and stamped with his new 
mark, show a worse anachronism than this. 

It is no mere question of scenic and artistic details 
and surroundings. It is the inner life anii spirit which 
is cha nged. If the Idylls are half-a-dozen centuries 
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after date in the details of the picture, they are a whole 
dozen in its conception and meaning. 

Instead of the mental sphere and horizon, the hal^its 
and modes of thought, the mind and spirit of the sixth 
or even of the twelfth century, we find those of the 
eighteenth or nineteenth. 

Let us take a few instances in illustration. The 
“ Last Tournament,” in its very name, and in all its 
details, is an illustration of our first point — of the 
anachronism in scenic accessories and surroundings. 
We find in it all the well-known vocabulary of the 
chivalrous contests of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies— the jousts, the umpire, the lists, the helmets, 
the plumes, and the ladies’ colours. 

Turning to the second point, the philosophic speech 
of Tristram, on taking the prize, strikes us, perhaps, 
as rather curious, coming, as it does, from a knight of 
old in the supreme moment of victory — 

“ Strength of heart 

And might of limb, but mainly use and skill, 

Are winners in this pastime of our king. 

• • • • * 

“ Great brother, ihou nor I have made the world. 

Be happy in thy fair queen, as 1 in mine ” 

But a better illustration occurs in the scene between 
Tristram and Dagonet. Listen to the following ; — 
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** Being fool, and seeing’ too muth vHi, 

Makes the world rotten; ndiy, belike 1 skip 
To know myself the wisest knight of all. 

« • • • • 

" Did 3 re marie that fountain yesterday 

Made to run wine ? but this had run itself 
All out, like a long h/e, to a sour end 

• • • • • 

“ Swine? I have wallow’d. I have wash’d , the world 
Is flesh and shadow ^ I have had my day. 

The dirty nurse, Experience, tn her kind 
Hath foul'd me, an I wallowed, then I wash’d 
/ have had my day and my philosophies — 

And, thank the Lord, I am King Arthur’s fool ” 

Instead of the rude horse-play, and coarse sallies off 
wit, which might be expected from a Court fool in the 
sixth century> assuming the possibility of such a being’s 
existence in those early days, we see here the acute 
self-analysis of a matured and highly developed civili* 
zation. 

In Tristram, again, we recognize the inward question- 
ings of a cultivated mind, nurtured in modem habits 
of thought, and modern influences, social, moral, and 
religious. He is a pleasure-seeking man, but as we 
said when considering this Idyll, he is not without a 
certain moral and philosophic insight into his own 
character and position, as well as those of the Round 
Table. He lays down general principles iA his con- 
versations with Dagonet and Isolt, in a way which 

K 
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smacks very strongly of the modem an£d}d:ical spirit 
Thus ; — 


“ O my soul, be comforted, * 

If this be sweet to sin in leading-strings. 

If here be comfort, and if ours be sin," &c. 

And still further • — 

“ Lied, say ye? Nay, but leamt 

The vow that binds too strictly snaps itself— 

* My knighthood taught me this — ay, being snapt, 

We run more counter to the soul thereof 
Than had we never swum. I swear no more : 

I swore to the gieat king, and am forsworn. 

• • • * • 

« The vows ' 

O, ay — the wholesome niaeiness of an hour— 

They served their use, then time , for every knight 
Believed himself a greater than himself. 

And every follower eyed him as a god, 

Till he, being lifted up beyond himself. 

Did miriitur deids than elsewisc he had done 
And so the realm was made.” 

In “ Enid,” again, the whole conception and course 
of the poem is alien to the spirit of an age in which 
woman was a piece of property, to be bought and sold, 
to be alternately petted or coerced, at the caprice of a 
rude and barbarous master. Coming to details, let us 
glance at the interview between Enid and the old 
lover Limours. 

“ Then rose Litriours, and, looking at his feet, 

Like him who tries the bridge he fears may fail, 
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Cratt and came near, lifted adoring eyes, 

Bovfd at her side, and uttered, whisperingly s 
*£nid, the pilot-star of my lone life ; 

£nid, my early and my only love ; 

Enid, the loss of whom has turn’d me wild.’ ” 

Here the name, the character, and the conduct of 
the dissolute Limours are more like those of a French 
courtier in the reign of Louis XIV. than such as we' 
should expect to find, if any approach to historical 
truth and fidelity were aimed at. The rude warrior of 
the sixth century would probably have been content 
to let his neighbour’s wife alone ; but, if not, he would 
doubtless have knocked the inconvenient husband on 
the head with his club, and carried her off in triumph. 
The idea of approaching her “ whispennglj,” with a 
lojiv bow, to coiisuh her upon the question, would never 
have entered his head. 

But it is useless to multiply instances. The whole 
character and status of woman in the Idylls, and 
the attitude towards her of the other sex, tell of that 
elevation of womanhood, which was only achieved in 
comparatively modern times, as the result of long 
centuries of Christianity and progressive enlighten- 
ment. 

We rise then from a perusal of these poems with 
the conviction that the characters therein depicted are 
no nearer to those which we should expect to find in- 
the days of the ancient Britons, than the critical and ^ 
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philosophic pages of a modern Niebuhr are to the 
simple and childlike narrative of Herodotus, or tiie 
subtle metaphysical discrimination of our latest ninC^ 
teenth century poet, Robert Browning, to the “ Iliad " 
of Homer. 

The question now arises : is our poet to blame, or 
not, in taking the line which he has done, and sub- 
mittitig to this glaring anachronism ? 

It would certainly appear that w’C are not justified 
in laying too much stress upon the question of histori- 
cal inaccuracy History, properly speaking, there is' 
none in the case. The poet selects, out of a mass of 
wild and often contradictory legends, such as best suit 
his purpose. These describe the ways and doings of 
a set of romantic and ideal persons. To idealize a 
step further, and invest these persons with attributes 
and ideas beyond the age even of the later authors of 
the legends themselves, is, after all, only following in 
their own footsteps 

Perhaps a great poet, largely gifted with creative 
genius and power,might have given us a totally different 
presentment of Arthur and his times, dispensing with 
all these side lights, whether borrowed from chivalry, 
romance, and monkish superstition, or from the intel- 
lectual and moral experiences of a later and more 
conventional age. In this case, inasmuch as it would 
hardly be possible to dispense altogether with the 
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Norman and chivalrous element, the story would be 
cast in a mould later indeed, but not markedly or 
extravagantly later, than would be the case if strict 
fidelity to the historical era were to be attempted. 
But Mr. Tennyson has, no doubt, better consulted the 
taste of the large majority of his nineteenth century 
< readers, by taking the somewhat lower and weaker 
line which he has actually taken, in engrafting nine- 
teenth century notions upon the original stock supplied 
him by the legends. And doubtless, also, in so doing 
he has best adapted his treatment of his subject to his 
own genius and poetical attainments 

This brings us to the consideration of a further and 
wider question : what arc the general conclusions 
which we are to draw from our study of the Idylls as 
to the author’s peculiar characteristics and poetical 
position ? This will form the subject of the next 
chapter. 





Chapter XV. 

ON SOME LEADING CHARACTERISTICS AND PECUUAR 
EXCELLENCES OF THE POET, AS EXEMPLIFIED IN 
THE IDYLLS. 

E said in the introductory chapter that a 
leading characteristic of these poems is 
the lofty moral tone throughout. We find 
here no false morality. No deceitful 
glamour of genius is thrown over the debased and the 
impure; no gilded cup is held out to us, fair and 
glittering to the eye, but full of poison within. There 
is hardly a line in the whole of these ten Idylls which 
the most modest eye need shun. 

This is the more noticeable, and so much the more 
commendable, on account of the nature of the subject. 
For here, as elsewhere in our poet’s works, love is the 
prevailing theme. Mr. Tennyson is emphatically the 
poet of the affections. 

That he is by no means incapable of appreciating, 




or ptrtHng fatriy before us the more sensuous and pas* 
sionate side of his subject is here abundantly testifieii 
by passages in “Vivien” or the “Last Tournament” But 
Vivien^ with her baleful and fascinating impurity, is 
but the necessary foil to the pure and sweet Elaine, 
and similarly Isolt to Enid. When the artistic pro- 
prieties, or the requirements of the general situation, 
make it necessary to bring these more objectionable 
characters before us, the sensuous detail of the picture 
is never allowed to degenerate into sensuality, or the 
faithful exhibition of sm and shame into their glorifi- 
cation. 

And here, alas ! Mr. Tennyson shines the brighter 
by contrast with many a gifted author. 

This is especially noticeable in that which, if the 
views which have been here put forward be correct, 
constitutes the gufding thread in the whole work — 
namely, the progress, the disastrous Influence, and the 
result of the sinful relation between Guinevere and 
Lancelot. This dark shadow in the picture is every- 
where in the background, but very seldom brought 
immediately before us. It may be that the pure- 
minded poet shrinks from dealing directly with it. To 
such an extent is this reticence carried, that it seems 
to interfere seriously with the proper unfolding and 
due proportions of the drama. But this polq^jiK ^11 
discuss later. Our present position is, that, for what- 
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ever reason^ the poet has actually treated thuji vita% 
Important but delicate part of his subject with the* 
utmost propriety. , 

Such themes as this — the guilty passion of Guinevere 
and Lancelot, partly redeemed by his lifelong devotion 
and unswerving loyalty to her through all his own 
conscious degradation ^nd failure, the careless plea- 
sure-seeking of the inconstant Tristram, Isolt with her 
deep heart-yearningy^ and fond memories of another 
than her husban^-^these must be set on the darker 
side of the subject ; and with them, as we have said, 
the poet is not incapable of dealing. He can show us 
love shining with sadly-dimmed lustre through the 
“base wildfire light ” and lurid glare of passion ; but 
his delight is in the " still and sacred fire,” as he has 
termed it, of a pure and tender affection. On this side 
of the picture we see Arthur, with his lofty ideas of 
the dignity of woman, proclaiming her magic influence 
in elevating and ennobling man, — Enid, timid and 
reserved, but devoted in aflcction to her imperious and 
self-willed lord, — the sweet Elaine, with her romantic 
attachment to the one-day-seen Lancelot, — Pelleas, 
with his enthusiastic dreams, and his devotion to an 
unknown ideal. 

On the whole it appears that love and the play of 
th* affections have a very large share in the general 
scheme of the Idylls, In all his works, this is the side 
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of human- nature which the poet most affects, and with 
which he, no doubt, feels himself best fitted to deal. 
And the purity and beauty of these lights in the 
general picture is only thrown into proper relief by 
the free introduction, with a just-not-too-realistic treat- 
ment, of those darker shadows. 

Further leading excellences of the poet, which 
we see well exemplified in the Idylls, are his profound 
feeling for outward nature, and his refined and highly- 
cultivated artistic taste. I mention these two appa- 
rently distinct points together, because, when com- 
bined, they result in a careful and studied harmony 
between the scenes and processes of outward nature 
and the human actions involved in, and human emo- 
tions and sympathies to be evoked by, the progressive 
development of the general drama. The careful 
observance of these unities has been ever)avhere con- 
spicuous during our detailed perusal of the poems ; 
so that we need only summarize here. The yeait 
with its varied changes of time, season, and weather! 
is unfolded gradually before our eyes in a panoramic! 
cycle.* 

In the “ Coming of Arthur” it is the night of the 
New Year, wherein the King is born. With the set- 
ting in of spring comes the bright promise of the 


* Compare “ Contemporary Review,” May, 1873, p. 938. 



eviy Irii^om ; and <5areth starts fiiH <3f lostj^ jrottt^i 
and hope in very early mom, widi the birds warbling 
around and above him. 

Next we see the lovely bride, Guinevere, arriving 
among the flowers in May, herself the loveliest flower 
of all, and Arthur standing by her side that mom 
at the altar, with his newly founded Round Table 
about him, rejoicing in his joy. In “Enid” and 
“Vivien" the increasing heat of summer is accom- 
panied by a gathering tide of passion and corruptten. 
In “ Elaine" and the “ Holy Grail” we have Arthur’s 
noble purpose and commanding influence still strug- 
gling mightily against it. But just as the early fresh- 
ness and bloom of the landscape have faded away 
before the torrid heats of later summer, so has the 
bright promise of those early days been in great part 
marred by the evil glow of passion , 'and dark possi- 
bilities of failure and ruin are now looming ominously 
in the background. 

“Pelleas and Ettarre” is the last of the summer 
Idylls. At first it brings a bright gleam of hope and 
sunshine, like a swallow’s summer, into the picture, 
corresponding, to the purity and truth of the enthusi- 
astic Pelleas. But this only serves to deepen by con- 
trast the dark shadow caused by the false Ettarre, 
fiir,r''*'i’’ihg with the gloom in which the poem 
closes. 



Then cranes the ^*,Last Tpumatnent,’* with N 
autumn gleam, and gloom, and shower; with its 
fading fields telling of the faded and departing glories 
of the Round Table, with its last glimmer^’ of day- 
light speaking of darkened prospects and banished 
hopes. 

Then “ Guinevere,” with its chill and gloomy winter 
evening setting in, harmonizing well with that sad 
scene in the nunnery, and the sombre close of a volup- 
tuous day. 

Lastly, the “ Passing of Arthur,” wherein a depart- 
ing King and a dissolving Round Table come before 
us with moonlight on the frozen hills of mtd-wtnter, 
and vanish from our sight with midnight, and a new 
suTOise bringing a new year. 

In all this, besides the poet’s cultivated artistic taste 
in harmony, proportion, and arrangement, wp cannot 
fail to recognize the working of his profound sym- 
pathy with outward nature, and capacity for receiving 
and reproducing impressions from her. 

Let us next examine this feature in his poetic con- 
stitution in connection with some other of his excel- 
lences ; namely, his keen insight, his vivid pictorial 
power, and faithfulness of observation and memofy, 
in laying hold of details and reproducing them for us 
in terse and telling language. Here we 
conditions necessary for the production of numerous 
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striking landscape^ descriptions, and illustrations, 
based upon a close study of the scenes and processes 
of outward nature; together with an abundance of 
telling epithets, similes, and metaphors, which we find 
scattered about the poems. In such minor matters as 
these last, the process is most frequent and marked : 
for, in accordance with what we said of the general 
character of the poet’s genius in the introductory 
f chapter, he generally depicts Nature in detail, rather 
■(than in her larger, her wilder, or grander scenes. 
Thus, however, is constituted an important and effec- 
tive feature in Mr. Tennyson’s poetry. 

It may be worth while to bring together under one 
view passages which show the different lines in which 
the poet’s genius has travelled in this direction. 

Let us look first, then, at his power of depicting 
water and marine effects in the following passages . — 

“ A brook 

With one sharp rapid, where the crisping white 
Play’d ever back upon the sloping wave, , 

And took both ear and eye.” 

I heard the shingle pending in the surge” 

“ The heathen — ^but that ever-climbing wave, 

Hurl’d back again so often in empty foam, 

Hath lain for years at rest.” 

“ The long, low dune, and lazy-plunging sea.” 
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“ Fall, as tbe crest of some slow-archinf wave, 

He»d m dead night along that table-shore, 

Drops flat, and, after the great waters break. 

Whitening for half a league, and thin themselves 
Far over sands, marbled with moon and cloud. 

From less and less, to nothing, thus he fell.” 

“ Those far-rolling, westward-smiling seas y 

“ Loud south-westerns, rolling ridge on ndge 

The buoy that rides at sea, and dips and springs 
For ever ” 

" So daik a forethought roll’d about his brain. 

As on a dull day, in an ocean cave, 

The blind '^•z.\t,fc’ehng round kis long sea-hall 
In silence ” 

“ O, did you never lie upon the shore, 

And watch the curVd while of the coming wave 
Glass’d in the slippery sand before it breaks ? ' 

“ All together down upon him 

Bare, as a wild nave in the wide north sea, 
Grecn-ghminenng toward the summit, bears, with all 
Its stonny crests, that smoke against the skies, 

Down on a bark ” 

“ As the sharp wind, that ruffles all day long 
A little bitter pool about a stone 
On the bare coast ” 


“ Aghast the maiden rose. 

White as her veil, and stood before the queen 
As tremulously as foam, upon the beach. 
Stands in a wind, ready to break and^fly ” 



" The long mountains en<kd in a coaat 

Of ever-shifting sand, and, &r gwajr, 

The phantom circle of a moaning sea.” 


The poet’s close and minute study -of outward 
nature, arid power of faithful reproduction of details, 
appear in the following ; — 

“ Hair 

All over glanced with dew-drop, or with gem. 

Like sparkles in the stone Avanturme.” 

/ 

“ Nigh upon that hour. 

When the lone hem forgets his melancholy, 

Lets down his other kg, and, stretching, dreams 
Of goodly supper in the distant pool ” 

" As the dog, withheld 

A moment from the vermin that he sees 
Before him, shivers, ere he springs and kills.” 

“ All talk died, as in a grove all song 

Beneath the shadow of some bird of prey."^ 

“ Monstrous ivy-stems 

Claspt the grey walls with hairy-fibred arms 
And suck’d the joining of the stones, and look’d 
A knot, beneath, of snakes, aloft a grove ” 


“ They vanish’d panic-stnckcn, like a shoal 
Of darting fish, that on a summer mom 
Adown the crystal dykes at CameJot, 

Come slipping o'er their shadows on the sandj^ 
But, if a man who stands upon the brink 
3p.t life a shining hand against the sun, 
iSiere is not left the twinkle of a fin 
Betwixt the c^essy islets white in flower.” 
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“ - — The myriad cricket of the mead, 

When its own voice clings to each blade of grass, 

And every voice is nothing.* 

“Hid from the wide world’s rumour by the grove 
Of poplars, with their noise of falling showers, 
And-ever-tremulous aspen trees, he lay.” 

A careful study of the sequence of cause and 
effect in these natural phenomena is sometimes very 
marked : thus — 

“A cripple, one that held a hand for alms. 

Hunch’d as he was, and like an old dwarf elm. 

That turns its back on the salt blast ” 

“ A man of mien 

Wan-sallow, as the plant that feels itself 
Root-bitten by white lichen* 


“ Gareth loosed the stone 

From off his neck, then in the mere beside 
Tumbled it , oilily bubbled up the merer 


There is a scmi-scicntific smack about these three 
similes. In the two first of them we might br listen- 
ing to the skilled gardener or botanist , and in the 
last there is an echo of the chemist, telling us of the 
production of marsh-gas or carbonic oxide in stagnant 
pools, impregnated with decomposing vegetable 
matter. Here the gas, on agitation, is visiBljwttiseJi- 
gs^ed, and rises lazily, or “ oihly” as the poet puts it. 
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to the surface, being of a high specific gravity, stt tb«t 
its buoyancy is small. 

Take another instance : — 

“ A splendid silk of foreign loom, 

Where, like a shoaling sea, the lovely blue 
Play’d into green, and thicker down the front 
With jewels than the sward with drops of dew, 

When, all night long, a cloud clings to the hill. 

And with the dawn, ascending, lets the day 
Strike where it clung — so thickly shone the gems*” 

Here we get a similar scientific reference to the pro- 
cess by which dew is deposited. 

Once more : — 


" The gloom 

That follows on the turning of the world,^ 

Darken’d the common path.” 

Here Mr. Tennyson has an evident eye to astro- 
nomy, and the revolution of the solar system, as before 
to botany or chemistry. 

Lastly, let us glance at his acquaintance with the 
laws of optics In the following passages he shows us 
how the appaient size of objects is magnified in a 
partial, misty, or uncertain light. 

As by moonlight . — 

“ Stared at her towers that, larger than themselves 
In their own darkness, throng’d into the moon.” 

L C 

“ Looking, as he walk’d, 

Larger than p,uman on the frozen hills.” 
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Or, again, by mist : — 

“ The moony vapour rolling round the king, 

Who seem’d the phantom of a giant in it.” 

Or by twilight . — 

“ A huge pavilion, like a mountain peak, 

Sunder the glooming crimson on the marge ” 

In the above and other similar passages which 
occur in his other works, the poet has opened uji 
a new field, on a small scale, by exhibiting to us, 
in elegant and telling language, the poetical side of 
that balanced correlation of cause and effect which is 
everywhere visible to the scientific eye in the phe- 
nomena of outward nature ' 


* Compare the remarks of Mr. Devey, “ Est. of Mod Eog 
Poets,” p 279, et seg 
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Chapter XVI. 


FURTHER CHARACTERISTICS OF MR TENNYSON'S 
POETRY WITH REFERENCE TO SOME APPARENT 
DRAWBACKS OR DEFECTS IN THE IDYLLS 



N our detailed perusal of these poems we 
refrained, for the most part, from any 
adverse criticism. We gave ourselves up 
to the poet, to be led whither he listed. 


with an unquestioning loyalty. But, having now 


enabled him fully to unfold his design, we are fairly 


in a position to turn round and look at the whole 


work ab extrd — to examine it from our own stand- 


point, that IS, rather than the poet’s, and with an eye 
to its defects, if such there be, rather than, as before, 


to its beauties and perfections. 

**'5l^ljj^'ere now to attempt to sum up in one word 
those poetic and artistic requirements in which the 
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whole work seems to be most defici ent, that word 
would be, I think, breadth . 

There is an absence of general solidarity — ^to use 
that new-fashioned and cumbrous, but useful word — 
in the whole work. Whether it be a question of the 
original conception of the general drama in the poet’s 
mind, of the more detailed conception of each 
separate poem, of the portraiture of the different cha- 
racters, of the grouping and correlation of the 
incidents, or of the minor ornamentation of simile 
and epithet, I recognize everywhere the same want. 
There is an absence of a consistent, clearly-defined 
programme of action and character in the poet’s 
mind. To such a programme everything should sub- 
serve ; and all that interferes with it, however attrac- 
tive in itself, should be pruned away. 

These poems seem to be built up by a process of 
accretion, more or less, like a coral reef, or of superim- 
position, like a child’s palace of bricks ; instead of 
being unfolded like a many-branched plant from one 
single root, or evolved by a consistent and uni- 
form internal development, like a living organism. 
Breadth of conception and of treatment would, it 
would seem, have prevented this, and is in the main 
the missing element. 

But perhaps the reader will be disposed to ask at 
once whether a considerable part ot our time and 
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space here has not been devoted to tracing out the 
connection between the poems, and the guiding 
threads of the work. Undoubtedly I have endea- 
voured to do so, with all fairness to the poet, with 
what success the reader must judge. But for this 
very reason, that we have looked somewhat closely 
into the picture in detail, we are now fairly entitled 
to fall back a little, and take a survey of its general 
effect. 

With regard to the poet’s division of his subject 
into ten separate but connected poems, instead of 
concentrating it into one poem, there is, no doubt, 
something to be said on both sides. His idea has 
evidently been to select a number of stories out of 
the abundant materials afforded by the old legends, 
such, that while each story is complete in itself and of 
moderate length, the ten together would give the 
required presentment of Arthur and the Round Table. 
No doubt he has correctly measured his own genius 
and poetical strength in this course , and so he has 
presented us with a gallery of small pictures, instead 
of one great and commanding picture. This, however, 
so far, hardly tends to re-assure our doubts as to his 
general command and grasp of his subject Had he 
genius sufficient to weave all these scattered 
threads into one, by fusing them all together into 
one grand organic whole, the resulting poem would 
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have been almost as much superior, we may imagine, 
to the present collection of poems, as one single fine 
pearl is to a string of small pearls of the same col- 
lective weight. There would have been no practical 
difficulty in this course on the score of undue inter- 
ference with the legends themselves ; for the poet 
has actually, as matters now stand, allowed himself 
such a degree of licence in altering or re-arranging the 
legends to suit his purpose, as would hardly have 
been exceeded in the bolder course Failing this, he 
should have contrived, and has no doubt attempted, 
to weave these independent poems so closely together, 
by guiding threads of action and of character, as to 
give them, when viewed from a distance, a general 
unity and completeness 

But herein now lies the leading deficiency, which 
indicates, as I venture to think, a want of original 
breadth of conception. 

The idea of making the whole work turn upon the 
gradual ruin of Arthur’s noble design, commencing . 
with the sin of Guinevere, is, no doubt, very well con- 1 
ceived, as imparting a lofty moral tone and purpose ' 
to the whole , but if sufficient coherence and resulting 
unity of effect were to be given by it, it was necessary 
to make it rule supreme over the whole execution of the 
work to a much greater extent than has actually be§c, 
done. Taking the ten Idylls generally v<^ much as 
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Mr. Tennyson has actually given them, it is not diffi- 
cult to see how this could have been arranged. In the 
commencement — the “Coming of Arthur” — we should 
have had, for instance, a little more personal detail 
about the three leading characters — Guinevere, Arthur, 
and Lancelot — shadowing forth, however darkly, the 
future relations between them. The journey of Gui- 
nevere and Lancelot might well have been introduced 
here at a little more length, instead of being reserved 
for Guinevere’s mental retrospect in the nunnery. 
For, by this latter course, the foundation upon which 
the whole drama should rest is not laid until the work 
itself is nearly completed. 

It would probably have sufficiently foreshadowed, 
and paved the way for, coming events, if Guinevere 
had thus, by a slight extra expenditure of power in 
this first poem, been set before us as the lovely and 
warm-hearted girl, turning with a sigh from her agree- 
able riding companion, the handsome and gallant 
Lancelot, to the colder and more reserved Arthur 

This course would have incidentally afforded the 
great advantage of introducing into this first poem 
that element in which at present it is so deficient, 
namely, human interest and play of character. 

In the succeeding poems the relation between 
.ri-M'npvprp and Lancelot, if, as we assume, the whole 
dramas ^ turn upon it, should not, surely, be left so 
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much in the background. It need not necessarily be 
exhibited in any very pronounced or realistic manner, 
but we should be allowed to obtain more insight into 
its course and working than is actually afforded 
us. 

For, although, as I have endeavoured to point out, 
on looking somewhat closely into the poems, it is not 
usually difficult to see this guiding thread beneath 
the surface, yet it will generally be allowed that no 
poet has a right to call upon us to examine his work 
with a microscope, before we are in a position to ap- 
preciate it. He is not of course bound to sacrifice his 
own poetic and artistic standard to the convenience of 
the careless and slipshod reader ; but, at the same 
time, poems are made for readers, and not readers for 
poems, — a principle which, here and elsewhere, Mr. 
Tennyson seems at times to have forgotten. 

Again, the reader’s interest should not be expended, 
and the strength of the poem dissipated, by introducing, 
in a fragmentary manner, upon the stage, a set of 
persons who come from nowhere and go no whither , 
so that their characters and actions are collateral to, 
rather than part and parcel of, the main stream of the 
drama. 

The poems, “Gareth and Lynette,” “Geraint and 
Enid,’’ “ Merlin and Vivien,” and nota bly ^ . V P'''ieas'’ 
and Ettarre,” appear to err greatly on this side. If 
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they are to be retained in the series, the poet’s genius 
might fairly be called upon to weave them better into 
the general web, by linking their characters and for- 
tunes more closely to those of the leading persons in 
the work.' 

By this course, while leaving the poems, “ Elaine,” 
the “ Holy Grail,” and the “ Last Tournament,” very 
much as they stand, we should, by the time we arrive 
at “ Guinevere,” have had the way fairly prepared for 
the catastrophe. 

In “ Guinevere ” the author dismisses the last scene 
between the Queen and Lancelot, which forms, as we 
said, something very like the catastrophe of the whole 
drama, in a score of lines; and he devotes the greater 
part of the poem to the scene in the nunnery, upon 
which he spends all his strength. 

Now this scene may be impressive in itself and beau- 
tifully rendered ; but we shall scarcely be able to admit 
that it is warranted and borne out by the rest of the 
drama. 

Following our principle of going, at first, along with 
the poet, we said all that we could find to say, in the 
way of upholding his version of the case, when con- 
sidering this Idyll. But, now that we are exercising 


Compare Mr Devey’s remarks on the fragmentary treat- 
thr* yubject, “ Comp. Est. of Mod. Eng. Poets,” pp. 

303-S. 
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an independent judgment, we can hardly resist the 
convictiQn that his position is untenable. 
t-^Would a passionate and voluptuous woman, after 
giving all, daring all, and risking all, for the love of 
one man through all those long years, then turn round 
and give him up, just when all that the world has to 
offer is slipping from her grasp, and he only, still 
faithful and true, is left to her ? Would she refuse his 
proffered asylum from that universal shame and scorn 
which now, heaped upon them both for a common 
cause, will tend to draw them closer than ever to- 
gether ^ It is incredible. 

So, evidently, thought the old author of the legend, 
for he makes her fly across the sea, as Lancelot pro- 
poses, to his Castle of La Joyous Garde, after Lancelot 
has duly rescued her, at the last moment, from being 
burnt at the stake, a circumstance which Mr. Tenny- 
son, with an eye to modem ideas of taste and propriety, 
has of course suppressed. 

There is only one source from which she could have 
derived strength for such a refusal ; namely, from a 
profound faith and religious conviction. From any 
supposition of this kind our author himself shuts us 
out. For, when she arrives at the nunnery, we are 
told that she never 

“ Sought^^ 

Wrapt in her gnef, for housel or for shrift.” 
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That is, in an age when confession, and penance, and 
a blind and unreasoning sacramental system generally, 
ruled supreme over feminine and ail other minds, 
she will have none of them. 

If this view of the case be generally correct, we are 
brought to this position — that Mr. Tennyson has sacri- 
ficed not only his original authorities in the legend, not 
only the propriety and reality of the situation at the 
point to which he has himself brought us, and the 
proper course of the poem here immediately in ques- 
tion, — ^but the true proportions and legitimate de- 
velopment of the entire drama And for what has 
he sacrificed them } In order that he may prepare 
a platform, in the nunnery scene, whereon to exhibit 
certain preconceived views and theories of his own as 
to the line which a noble and high-souled husband 
might take in dealing with an unfaithful wife.' For, 
of course, had the Queen gone off with Lance- 
lot, there would have been no opportunity for the 
introduction of a final interview with Arthur. 

The fragmentary and partial manner in which the 
allegorical side of his subject has been dealt with, is 
another instance, perhaps, of want of breadth and 
grasp in the general conception of the subject. With- 
out sacrificing the realism of the narrative, of which 

— 

4* I 

' Compare the remarks of Mr. Devey, p. 310. 
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the poet has everywhere been careful, and without 
going further in the allegorical direction, in any 
individual poem, than has already been done in two 
or three of them, it would surely have been quite 
possible, if any allegory were to be introduced at 
all, to give a far better, more definite, consistent, 
and uniform rendering of it, than has actually been 
done. 

No doubt the gradual growth and development of 
the whole subject, in the poet’s mind, after the earlier 
portions had been given to the world, may be partly 
accountable for this apparent want of cohesion and 
Consistency. But this does not form any substantial 
excuse. We can only judge of the finished work as 
we find it ; and it is the poet’s own fault if he choose 
to publish certain portions without having such a clear 
and definite programme of the whole subject in his 
mind, as will enable him afterwards to dovetail in the 
remainder properly. In any case oui position would 
remain unshaken, as respects the absence of sufficient 
gp-asp and breadth of conception in the original design 
of the work. 

The same sort of objection, in a modified shape, 
holds good as respects the characters in these poems. 
There is an inconsistency and a want of reality about 
them. We do not seem to get any real hold, of thesn. ' 
But here, that we may not seem to be liSIafr to the 
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poet, let us first look at some instances which seem to 
point rather in the other direction. 

The character of Tristram, then, seems to me to 
be depicted with unusual success. He is a modem 
creation, it is true, a product of our modern civiliza- 
tion ; and we have dined with him, perhaps, before 
now, or someone very like him, at a West-end club. 
But, granting this, he is put before us not without 
some reality and power. 

The portrait of Dagonet, again, his dancing friend, 
is a success. He is drawn with a light but artistic 
touch, and he is very effective in his way. 

Kay, again, the crabbed seneschal, is a capital study. 
Considering the limited space which he occupies in the 
picture, he could hardly have been better drawn. And 
in little side-touches of character the poet is some- 
times very happy. Let us glance at the poor maimed 
churl, who begins his story with a lament over his 
favourite swine, which he has tended and driven all 
his life — 

" ‘ My churl, for whom Christ died, what evil beast 
Hath drawn his claws athwart thy face? or fiend? 

Man, was it, who marr’d heaven’s image in thee thus?’ 
Then, spluttenng thro’ the hedge of splinter’d teeth. 

Yet strangers to the tongue, and with blunt stump, 
Pitch-blacken’d, sawing the air, said the maim’d churl, 

‘ He took them and he drove them to his tower — 

A hundred goodly ones — the Red Knight, he. 

Lord, L was tending swine,’ ” &c. 
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Read again, a few pages further on . — 

“ Under her black brows a swarthy one 

Laugh’d shrilly, crying, ' Praise the patient saints. 

Our one white day of Innocence hath past, 

Tho' somewhat draggled at the skirt.” 

In epithets, and condensed bits of portrait-painting, 
the poet is sometimes strong . — 

“ Modred’s narrow, foxy face. 

Heart-hiding smile, and grey, persistent eye.” 

In dealing with his leading actors, these little 
touches of character are sometimes introduced effec- 
tively. Let us take an instance or two from “Elaine ” 

“ Then the great knight, the darling of the court. 

Loved of the loveliest, into that rude hall 
Slept with all grace, and not with h.alf disdain 
Hid under grace, as in a smaller time. 

But kindly man, moving among his kind ” 

And again — 

“ One old dame 

Came suddenly on the Queen with the sharp news 
She, that had heard the noise of it before. 

But sorrowing Lancelot should have stoop’d so low, 
Marr’d her friend’s point with pale tranquillity.” 

But all such sketches and minor touches as these, 
however effective and telling in their own way, will not 
stand for one moment in the place of a real gras^ of, 
and masterly insight into, the hidden spring? of human, 
character and the secret workings -sf human passion. 
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You can no more build up a really great character out 
of any number of them, than you can make a William 
Pitt out of any number of respectable parish beadles. 

A lively chalk and Chinese-white caricature-sketch 
of a Dagonet may do very well in its own way ; but, 
when we come to more commanding characters, we 
want something more than this. We want the master 
hand. We want that distinct, vivid, and consistent 
character-painting which nothing but a real insight 
into character can give. 

And so, as we go upwards in the scale, and address 
ourselves to the more important personages in these 
poems, the weaker and more unsatisfactory, as I ven- 
ture to think, do they become, in spite of the greater 
time and labour bestowed upon them. Kay, as we 
said, IS excellent , Dagonet is clever , Tristram is very 
fair ; Lancelot and Guinevere are only passable. 
Lancelot, indeed, has the elements of a very fine cha- 
racter ; but he ought to have been more fully drawn : 
he is too ideal, and lacks flesh-and-blood reality. 
Arthur, the ideal hero, is not a real man at all. He 
is only a voice, a mouthpiece, an automatic trans- 
mitting agent, a medium of communication between 
us and the poet, who stands ever close behind him, 
and prompts every word that he utters. If it be 
urged that u" is ideal ; that the whole history of the 
Round Table is a romantic, transcendental, and alto- 
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getfaer ideal creation ; and that the personages therein 
naay be expected, like allegorical beings, to be ideal 
personifications rather than flesh and blood human 
beings : then we say that, if so, the whole work should 
have been framed in a different spirit in accordance 
with this view. Mr. Tennyson must not try to enlist 
our sympathies in favour of the human actions, feel- 
ings, and sufferings of living persons , and then, when 
we try them by a human standard, turn round and say 
that, after all, they arc not men and women, but per- 
sonifications, ideal forms. 

But, when thus tried by a human standard, they 
seem deficient in life and reality. The poet reserve# 
his power of accurate and realistic description for out- 
ward nature, and leaves his men and women somewhat ^ 
faintly and indistinctly drawn. He sketches them out 
for us with certain leading characteristics by which we 
may know them , but does not create, and set fairly 
before us, a definite and lifelike portrait. 

We are brought back again to the point from which 
we started. The characters of the leading persons, 
like the general action of the drama, are not evolved 
from a definite root in the poet’s mind, but rather 
built up piecemeal. 

There is, however, this to be said on the poet’s side 
— ^that the very ideal perfection of the^jJjiracter ‘of 
Arthur tends to create that negation^ and absence of 
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active and pronounced individuality, which is averted, 
in the case of other and lesser characters, by the play 
of passion, of ambition, of jealousy, of rivalry, and 
other such marked and characteristic qualities.^ Ad- 
mitting this, the general result still seems rather weak 
and unsatisfactory. 

But we must notice, in fairness to the poet, that, 
generally speaking, his female characters are more 
successful. This is only what we should expect after 
what we have said of the feminine cast of his mind, 
and his fondness for, and delicacy of touch in handling, 
that which constitutes such a preponderating element 
in feminine character and action — namely, the play of 
feeling, sentiment, sympathy and affection The two 
best characters in the whole series, perhaps, arc Enid 
and Vivien, forming contrasted types. Elaine is a 
pure and tender creation, but simple and childlike; 
so we shall probably prefer to set Enid over against 
Vivien as a firmer, deeper, more womanly character. 

Turning now to a somewhat different but connected 
question, a leading point in which we cannot help 
feeling that there is something wanting in the charac- 
ter of Arthur consists in the absence of any suspicion 
on his part of his wife’s unfaithfulness. At first, no 


^ Compait’ -‘ome remarks in the " Edinburgh Review,” No. 
268, April, 1870, p 510. 
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doubt, this was to be expected from his generous and 
unsuspicious nature. But afterwards, when the very 
air he breathed became tainted and poisoned, it is in- 
credible that he should have gone on so long without 
feeling that there was something wrong. That elevated 
and refined standard, that moral insight and percep- 
tion which the poet wishes us to recognize as causing 
him to dream that — 

“ the bearing of our knights 

Tells ever of a manhood less and lower,” 

should have made the King feel that all was not 
sound and right in the womanhood of Guinevere. 
And this leads us to refer to what seems to be an ob- 
jection, from the moral side, to his attitude towards 
his wife in the famous parting scene in “ Guinevere.” 

Here we find an unwarrantable assumption all 
through that the whole blame rests with her. Now 
what are the facts of the case, in the poet’s own ver- 
sion of the story, so far as we can gather them from 
the somewhat vague and shadowy outline which is all 
that he has vouchsafed us ^ 

Guinevere, while yet but an ardent and impulsive 
girl, is brought over by Lancelot to be the wife of a 
still unknown husband As yet no sin has been 
dreamed of, but she naturally turns with regret from 
the gallant and chivalrous knight whoUas made the* 
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long journey so pleasant to her^ to the colder, more 
self-contained and passionless Arthur, The founda- 
tion-stone of a wall of separation between husband 
and wife having been thus laid, m a manner for which 
neither of them can perhaps fairly be blamed, how 
does Arthur deal with the responsibilities of that 
married life upon which they have now entered ? 
Rapt in dreams of a transcendental perfection for this 
all-too-imperfect humanity of ours, he allows the 
affection and sympathy which should have existed 
between himself and his wife to go as it were by de- 
fault. It was no fault of Guinevere’s that he had 
sought her for his wife without having so much as 
spoken one word to her, or ascertained whether she 
was or was not of a warm-hearted and impulsive tem- 
perament, likely to be chilled or repelled by his own 
colder nature. It is no fault of hers now that, in his 
absorbing schemes for his knights and people, he 
neglects his own household and the wife of his bosom. 
And so this wall of separation between them grows 
and strengthens until it becomes an impassable bar- 
rier, and they lead a dual instead of a single life 
For, that the relations between the three — Arthur, 
Guinevere, and Lancelot — should have been what 
.we are told to believe they were during all those 
long years, is absolutely incredible on any other sup- 
‘position than that of such a state of isolation and 
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estrangement between husband and wife. For this 
Arthur is largely responsible, and it made Guinevere’s 
temptation and Lancelot’s opportunity. The King’s 
position, on this view of the case, is therefore unten- 
able. Instead of declaiming against his poor prostrate 
wife in the convent, from the vantage-ground of a 
lofty and irreproachable morality, he should rather 
have l;nelt down in the dust beside her, and confessed 
that he himself was partly to blame — that he had 
never loyally striven to understand her, to meet her 
just claims, to enter into her wishes, to share her 
thoughts — in fact, that he had neglected the wife for 
whose safe custody he was responsible before his God. 

The above is the only theory, as it seems to me, by 
which any reasonable and consistent explanation of 
the supposed circumstances can be arrived at. But if 
it be objected that this gives us quite a different view 
of Arthur’s character and position to that intended by 
the poet, and if it be necessary to re-instate him on 
that pinnacle of perfection from which we had well- 
nigh deposed him, then we shall only shift and intensify 
the difficulty. For, as we whitewash Arthur we must 
blacken Guinevere If the husband’s love and devo- 
tion to his wife, and his moral insight into purity and 
impurity, truth and falsehood, were all that they should 
be, then the subtlety and deceit of thex who coul^ 
satisfy all this devotion and this high moral standard. 
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and yet carry on for years an adulterous intrigue with 
another, show darker and darker, until we arrive at a 
pitch of hateful and deliberate wickedness, which, in 
its turn, is altogether alien to her character as sketched 
by the poet. And then, too, the lifelong devotion of 
the high-souled Lancelot to such a woman becomes 
equally incredible. On the whole, I can see no escape 
from one of these three alternatives : either thp per- 
fection of Arthur is overdrawn ; or the wickedness of 
Guinevere and Lancelot is underdrawn; or, which is 
nearer the mark, the general plot is extravagant and 
inconsistent with the characters. 

If it be said that it is not fair to criticise the work 
from this modern standpoint, we can only repeat that 
as the poet has deliberately chosen to modify and 
adapt the old legends, so as to give us a modern pre- 
sentment of his story and characters, he must expect 
to be judged by a modern standard. 

Leaving these more general criticisms let us now 
look at one or two minor and detailed instances of the 
working of, as it would seem, the same defect, namely, 
want of general breadth in conception and consistent 
evolution of the subject. 

Take the following passage in the scene between 
Tristram and Isolt : — 

• “ So, tlMiij-'ivhen both were brought to full accord. 

She rose and set before bun all he will’d ; 
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And after these had comforted the blood 
With meats and wines, and satiated their hearts — 

Now talking of their woodland paradise, 

The deer, the dews, the fern, the founts, the lawns ; 

Now mocking at the much ungainliness. 

The craven shifts, and long crane legs of Mark — 

Then Tnstram, laughing, caught the hasp and sang,” &c. 

This passage is pitched in a lighter key than any- 
thing that immediately precedes. It serves as a 
connecting link to carry the reader forward, with- 
out any too marked transition, from a somewhat 
serious discussion to the light lyrical piece which is 
coming. 

But we shall hardly be able to persuade ourselves 
thatthe general arrangement is satisfactory. The “com- 
forting of the blood ” with meats and wines, is no doubt 
a very good thing in its way . the deer, the dews, the 
fern, the founts, the lawns, may be very legitimate 
subjects of conversation, at a suitable time and place ; 
the craven shifts and long crane legs of Mark are not 
without their proper interest for the lovers, who are 
busily engaged in “ comforting the blood,” with Mark’s 
own meats, and, we doubt not, with a bottle from 
Mark’s own especial bin. But, seriously, without being 
quite prepared to accuse the poet of an anticlimax, 
we shall yet scarcely be able to allow, that, when at 
last the long divided and passionate lovers are re-united, 
and brought into harmony, the scene before us is *a 
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sufficient and worthy expression of their reconciled 
joy. 

Now, how does this occur ? For we have too high 
an opinion of the poet’s taste and genius easily to per- 
suade ourselves that he would have given us this weak 
passage at this point without some external reason 
for it. 

The meeting of Tristram and Isolt gave a suitable 
opportunity, as we saw, for the introduction of a 
dialogue between them, framed in a somewhat philo- 
sophic and analytical spirit. It served to express 
certain preconceived theories and ideas in the poet’s 
blind, rather than the feelings and thoughts which, 
viewing the conditions of the situation, might reason- 
ably be assigned to two people meeting in their age 
and under their circumstances. As soon then as the 
poet, speaking by the mouths of Tristram and Isolt, 
has put before us these theories and ideas, he appa- 
rently proceeds to consider, not so much what these . 
two people, at the point to which he has now brought 
them, might fairly be supposed to do or say next, but 
— how best to introduce one of his favourite enigmati- 
cal lyrical pieces before the conclusion of the poem. 
And so, that he may not jump too suddenly from philo- 
sophy to song, he gives us the passage above as a 
transition stage. If this be so, he first endangers the 
rdalism and truffi of the general picture, in order to 
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bring in certain favourite ideas of his own. He then 
, sacrifices the consistency and propriety of the sit^ation^ 
at the point at which he has now arrived, in order to 
make room for an independently-conceived instead of- 
naturally-evolved finale to the poem. He thus paves 
the way for an effective finish to his poem, no doubt, 
in accordance with his own artistic ideas of light and 
shadow, by exhibiting his characters in an attitude of 
careless and unsuspecting gaiety and confidence just 
before the final catastrophe But, if this view of the 
whole case be generally correct, it tends to prove our 
position, that the characters are treated as puppets, 
more or less, being clothed with such attributes, and 
exhibited under such conditions, as will best present 
a suitable field for the display of the poet’s own ideas, 
or best suit his convenience, by enabling him to present 
to us some choice poetic morsel, which he has pre- 
viously manufactured, or sees his way to manufacture. 
Thus, neither the action of the piece, nor the characters 
of the actors, are being consistently unfolded in accord- 
ance with the requirements of time, place, and circum- 
stance, from a single root, or a central idea , so that 
the work tends to become a disjointed and inconsistent 
conglomerate, rather than an organic whole. 

I offer these remarks, as they present themselves, 
while we are considering the work from the artistic 
standpoint ; but would not lay too much strfess upon 
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them, and should hardly quarrel with anyone who 
might be disposed to pronounce a good deal of this 
criticism to be overstrained. For, after all, a poet’s 
main object is to amuse, to instruct, to delight his 
readers ; and, if he succeed in this, as Mr. Tennyson 
most assuredly does, he may easily be pardoned if he 
has his own little peculiarities in the method of doing 
so, and may be allowed to fashion his work according 
to his own ideas Still if, herein, he allow himself to 
deviate from the true canons of art, it seems not unfair, 
en passant, to notice the apparent deviation 
j Another direction in which it appears that our author 
' is open to a charge of sacrificing the true and proper 
unfolding of his ^ubject for a secondary object is in 
his fondness for an episodical and fragmentary 
arrangement and division of his poems He thereby 
seems to make unwarrantable demands upon his - 
reader’s patience and attention , besides indicating, as 
I venture to think, his own deficiency in general 
breadth of artistic perception. That same narrowness 
of view which originally caused him to break up his 
whole subject into separate and ill-connected poems, 
now leads him to break up the individual poems into 
separate and ill-connected portions. 

Thus, to take one out of several instances, in the 
“Last Totlj2i^ent,” we have, at first, eight or ten 
tines to introduce us to a scene of no apparent im- 
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portance, a chance rencontre between the skipping fool 
and Tristram ; then a retrospect thirteen or fourteen 
pages long, giving us the whole history of the carcanet 
and the tournament, before we return to the trivial 
scene from which we started. Here the poet seems to 
have gone out of his way to cut up his poem, and to 
make an extra demand upon the reader’s patience and 
attention, for no apparent reason No striking scene, 
no hfe-size portrait of hero or heroine, is to be set 
before us, in the foreground of the picture, with the 
view of filling in the details subsequently. And 
the long retrospect, comprising such a large por- 
tion of the whole poem, inevitably imparts a frag- 
mentary character, tending to weaken its unity, and 
impair its general effect. In “ Enid,” again, is 
a crucial instance, which we have already noticed. 
We are first introduced to the heroine in her married 
life ; and shortly afterwards we have the entire history 
of the previous courtship and matrimony, forming, no 
doubt, tlie prettiest and most interesting part of the 
poem. But the general result is that the whole piece 
is cut up into fragmentary portions, for the sake of 
bringing into greater prominence one single scene. 
In this scene the heroine extracts, with a sigh, a faded 
silk dress from the wardrobe or cabinet in which it 
had been laid-up-in-ordinaiy , upon which we are 
made to look back in the story for thirty or fortjT 
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pages, ostensibly that we may get the history of this 
dress. Now the heroine’s care of it, and association of 
ideas connected with it, may constitute a pretty little 
sentimental picture in themselves , but I venture to 
think that a greater breadth of view would have led 
the poet to recognize that it was not worth while, for 
the sake of such a picture, to endanger the unity, the 
dignity, and the general effect of a poem which forms 
one act in a great tragical drama on which he has 
expended so much genius and power, together with 
the labour of half a lifetime. 

We must, however, notice, in fairness, that the poet’s 
arrangement serves to bring into greater prominence, 
by setting in the fore-front of the picture, that 
jealousy of Geraint, on which the whole poem is 
intended to hinge. On this account it would seem, 
that had the subsequent retrospect been confined to a 
moderate length, instead of comprising such a large 
portion ’of the poem, the resulting arrangement would 
have been more suitable and defensible. 

We have remarked, more than once, that the poet is 
generally careful not to sacrifice the realism and truth- 
fulness of his pictures to the hidden allegorical signi- 
ficance. 

There is one case, however, where it is at least 
possible, that the general design of a poem has been 
Subordinated to the allegory. In “Gareth and Lynette” 
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d. difficulty, which probably strikes most readers at 
once, is the incredible character of the “ kitchen-knave” 
part of the story, as resulting from the mother’s com- 
mand. Much allowance must, no doubt, be made for 
the extravagances and impossibilities which occur in 
the legendary lore of a romantic and uncritical age. 
We would not therefore notice any such minor dif- 
ficulties in connection with this story as this, — that if 
the King did not know his own nephew, the brothers, 
Modred and Gawain, would recognize him and reveal 
the secret. All such secondary improbabilities may 
well be allowed in a legendary story of this kind, which 
must not be examined too critically. But I venture to 
think that if any story is to carry our sympathies with it, 
and satisfy the true canons of art, it must be true, in its 
essence, to human nature, which is one and the same 
in every age. And it is impossible to imagine that 
any mother, out of pure love and excessive fondness 
for her son, would doom him to make his entrance 
into the world under such conditions as these. 

This “kitchen-knave” part of the plot, however, 
becomes more intelligible, if we understand it as lead- 
ing up to the allegory. The struggle upon which 
Gareth is about to enter represents, as we saw, the war 
of the soul in its progress through time. The sensuous 
soul, under the guise of Lynette, accompaniea Gareth 
and overcomes by his aid. We see then fliat victorious 
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faith is denoted by his warfare, and humility by his 
humble origin. This accounts for the poet’s, and 
therefore for the mother’s, anxiety to get him into the 
kitchen. If it be said that this is too far fetched, and 
that the association of the lovely and angelic form of 
humility with the grimy pots and pans would only lead 
us from the sublime to the ridiculous, we can only throw 
the blame upon the poet. Regard it how we will, 
there is a strong element of the ludicrous in the whole 
affair, which we shall not easily get rid of. The 
poet, then, is in this dilemma, that, if his allegory is to 
be consistently applied, as above, to explain Gareth's 
sojourn in the kitchen, he has sacrificed the general 
truthfulness and probability of his story to it. But if 
not, then he has deliberately, and for no compelling 
cause at all, selected for his poem a story with an in- 
credible plot. 

Leaving now these more general considerations, let 
us notice, in conclusion, that, in a few instances, the 
poet’s love of natural history has led him to injure, 
rather than enhance, the effect of his descriptions, by 
introducing somewhat ill-timed illustrations from it. 
Take the following . — 

" Never man rejoiced 

More than Geraint to see her thus attired ; 

And glancing all at once as keenly at her. 

As carej^l robins eye the delvet’s toil. 

Made her cheek bum, and either eyelid fall.” 
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Now the inquisitive robin, waiting for his worm, may 
be a very handsome perky little fellow in himself ; and 
in his own proper time and place we have not one 
word to say j^ainst him. But the question is, is he in 
his right place on the present occasion ? With all 
deference to the poet’s highly cultivated taste, I yet 
venture to think that he is not. Surely the general 
effect of the situation, wherein the ardent lover is, or 
is supposed to be, dying to see the result of his test 
upon his loved one, is in no way enhanced but rather 
lowered, and our attention unnecessarily diverted by 
the introduction of a trivial image like this. How can 
the poet ask us to leave the lovers, at this critical mo- 
ment, and go off to watch the robin’s eagerness in 
quest of his worm, unless he is prepared to maintain 
that the instincts of the lower creation are worthy to 
be set side by side with the workings of the human 
affections. 

Mr Tennyson, however, is so much in love with his 
simile, that he repeats it verbatim further on m the 
same poem, and under conditions to which much the 
same remarks arc applicable. 

Once more let us look at the application of a simile, 
to which we have elsewhere referred : — 

“ Arthur deigned not use of word or byord, 

But let the drunkard, as he stretch’d frosg,.horse 
To stnke him, overbalancing his bulk, 
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Down from the causeway heavily to Ae 'swamp 
Fall, as the crest of some slow-arching wave, 

Heard in dead night along that table-shore. 

Drops flat, and after the great waters break 
Whitening for half a league, and thin themselves. 

Far over sands marbled with moon and cloud. 

From less and less to nothing; thus he fell 
Head-heavy ” 

Now, no one will be hardy enough to deny the 
excellence of this fine simile in itself ; but, here again, 
the question is, is it in its right place > Such similes 
as this do not grow wild on the poetic hedge ; and it 
vexes us that Mr Tennyson should not have found 
a worthier place for it, instead of wasting it over 
a description of a drunken man tumbling helplessly 
from his horse. One would almost imagine that the 
poet has had it lying idle, ready manufactured, in his 
note-book for a long time , and now seizes the first 
occasion which affords a decent excuse for its intro- 
duction without much consideration of its real appro- 
priateness. 

In all these cases the missing element, on the poet’s 
part, seems to be the want of a broad view of his sub- 
ject, the absence of a real and masterly grasp of it — of 
its worth, its capacities, its true proportions, and its 
legitimate development,— as compared with his own 
poetic strength and resources. 




CHAPrtR XVII. 

ON CERTAIN MINOR PECULIARITIES OF 
STYLE AND METRE IN THE IDYLLS. 

NE of the leading minor excellences, ob- 
servable in these poems, is the admirable 
English in which they are written 
The language is always clear and to the 
point, generally vigorous and telling, not seldom keen, 
incisive, even brilliant. The poet gives us vernacular 
English with a noticeably small proportion of words of 
classical origin, and with a general avoidance of foreign 
importations of all kinds.* The number of long words 
of Latin or Greek derivation, and of more modern in- 
troduction into the language, to be found in the Idylls, 
is particularly small, if indeed any such occur at all. 

Mr. Tennyson does not, like some authors; allow 

. . ..■ • 

* Compare “ Edinburgh Review,” July, i?59, p.- 249 
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Ivmself to take verbal or grammatical liberties with 
the language, to revive obsolete words or coin new 
ones, to any noticeable extent. There is, however, one 
direction in which he has gone so far be}rond his pre- 
decessors, as almost to open up a new held. This is in 
his compound epithets, which are so numerous and 
varied as to constitute quite a feature in his style. 

As might be expected, he draws largely upon his 
close and varied acquaintance with outward nature, 
in the process of their manufacture. 

Let us glance at the following : — 

“ A lodge of intertwisted beechen-bouglts, 

Furee-cramm'd and bracken-reoft ” 

“ The vnde-wtttg’d sunset of the misty marsh.” 

“ A death-dumb, auiumn-drtpptng gloom." 

“ A slender-shafted pine ” 

" Heather-scented air. 

“ A brow. 

May-blossom, and a cheek of apple-blossom. 

Hawk-eyes j and lightly was her slender nose 
Tip-tilted, like the petal of a flower ” 

“ Myriads of topaz-lights and jactnth-work ” 

“ Many-knotted water-flags " 

“ Entering thus, 

Right o’er a mount of newly-fallen stones. 

The dusky-rafteFd, many-cobweb'd hall.” 
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" A gloom of stubbom-shafled oaks.” 

“ The ii«y-&utn^iiftg ffiAt," 

“ A ruby-circled neck." 

It would be easy to multiply further instances. 

The poet is sometimes so much in love with these 
epithets that he even sacrifices l^e smoothness and 
rhythm of his verse to them. This we should hardly 
have expected from him, as the perfection of his versi- 
fication is usually conspicuous. 

Take the following : — 

“ To sweep 

In ever-htghenng eagle-ctrcles up ” 

" Low down through vtllatn kitchen-vassalage ” 

“ Some prodigious talc 

Of knights who sliced a red life-bubbltng it/ay 
Through twenty folds of twisted dragon.” 

“ A silk pavilion gay with gold 

In streaks and rays, and all Lent-hly in hue” 

“ Vows — ‘ I am woodman of the woods, 

And hear garnet-headed yaffingale 
Mock them.” 

Here the versification is unusually laboured, turgid, 
and rough ; a result for ^which the compound epithets 
are mainly responsible. ’• 

It may be said, no doubt, that this ^ect is designed 
N 
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by the poet, in order to meet his ideas of the harmopy 
of sound and sense. But it seems more than doubtful 
whether the general effect is not artificial and unsatis- 
factory. 

The poet does not often indulge in mannerisms, 
tricks of style, and forced or unusual modes of expres- 
sion. There are, however, a few points which a care- 
ful student can scarcely fail to notice. One of these is 
his fondness for repetitions where any marked effect is 
to be created . — 

“ Their Abbess died. 

Then she, for her good deeds and her pure life 
And for the power of ministration in her, 

And likewise for the high rank she had borne. 

Was chosen Abbess, there, an Abbess, lived 
For three brief years, and there, an Abbess, past 
To where, beyond these voices, there is peace.” 

“ Moving with me night and day, 

Fainter by day, but always in the night 
Blood-red, and sliding down the blacken’d marsh 
Blood-red, and on the naked mountain-top 
Blood-red, and in the sleeping mere below 
Blood-red" 

“ Storm at the top — and, when we gain’d it, storm 
Round us, and death.” 

In his pathetic passages our author sometimes 
appeals to our sympathies, with a most marked 
and peculiar effect, by this kind of emphatic repe- 
'tition. * 
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Thus, when Enid is lamenting over her husband : — 

" O, nob}e breast, and all puissant arms. 

Am / tAe cause, I the poor cause that men 
Reproach you?” 

And, again, where the husband laments over the wife, 
a little further on : — 

“ In spite of all my care, 

For all my pains, poor mass, for all my pains, ^ 

She IS not faithful to me.” 

Similarly in the subsequent beautiful passage in 
which the poet moralizes on the general situation . — 

“ O purblind race of miserable men, 

How many among us at this very hour 
Do forge a lifelong trouble for ourselves 
By taking true for false or false for true , 

Here, through the feeble twilight of this world 
Groping, how many, until we pass and reach 
, That other, where we see as we are seen 

Compare, if wc may leave the Idylls for a mo- 
ment, a beautiful and touching passage in “ Aylmer’s 
Field 


“ So they talked. 

Poor children, for their comfort ; the wind blew, 
The rain of heaven, and their own bitter tears^ 
Tears and the careless rain of heaven, mixt £ 
Upon their faces, as they kiss’d each other * 

In darkness, and above them roar’d the pine.” 
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A iSitriking feature in these poems is the con^nt 
use of alliterations and play upon sounds generally. 
This meets us continually. The most noticeable cases 
are generally in the Initial letters of noun and verb, 
describing similar or connected actions — 

“ On the jpike that jplit the mother’s heart 

.Spittmg the child.” 

“ What other fiie than he, 

Whereby the blood. btsAs and the blossom ^lows, 

And the sea tolls, and all the te/orld is warmed ” 

It would be easy to select numbers of such isolated 
cases, which would catch the eye of every reader. But 
in order to get a truer measure of the extent to which 
these agreements of sounds sometimes prevail, even 
where at first sight we might not notice them, we 
might analyze carefully a single page from Lancelot’s 
description of his adventures in the “ Holy Grail." 

This would tend to convince us that Mr. Tennyson is 
a most careful student of the laws of euphony. By years 
of study and practice in versification his ear has been so 
trained to the harmonies of sound as to lead to a most 
remarkable phonetic agreement, by a process of more, 
or less unconscious selection and euphonious grouping 
of his words. The admitted harmony and perfection 
of his veisification generally is largely due to a close 
observance of these harmonies of sound. 
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Aa another instance of our poet's mannerism, 
might quote the introductions to the speeches in th< 
“Passing of Arthur” with the stereotyped epithet 
applied to Bedivere, framed on the well-known model 
of the “ Iliad,” as every school-boy will recognize. 

The poet gave a certain quaint and archaic flavour 
to his original fragment, the “Morte d’ Arthur," by 
adopting this course, and, in order to be consistent, he 
has carried it out in the later additions to the poem. 
But in the rest of the Idylls he has dropped it, and 
commenced his speeches m a more lively and conver- 
sational manner This was very necessary, as the 
general character of the utterances themselves is much 
' too modernized to admit of such antiquated introduc- 
tions without a standing discord, in addition to the 
wearisome iteration which they would have entailed. 

Let us now look at our poet’s versification from the 
side of metre and rhythm. 

The general metrical type upon which the Idylls are 
framed is, of course, the lambic. But the poet by no 
means ties himself down to a rigid adherence to this 
normal pattern. On the contrary, wherever it is desir- 
able to produce a more striking, emphatic, lively or 
solemn effect, or only to vary the monotony of the 
verse, he introduces other feet of two syllables or of 
three, in place of the normal iambus, and frequently 
in a very telling manner. 
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Let us take a few instances ; and first for the sudden 
or startling effects produced by a trochee, which le* 
verses the usual flow of the metre, and pulls us up, as 
it were, to gaze at some sudden apparition, or listen 
to some startling sound — 

"Into I the hall | stagger’d, | his visage ribb’d 
From ear to ear with dog-whip wheals.” 

“ Out of I the dark, | jtist as \ the lips had touch’d. 
Behind him rose a shadow and a shnek.” 

“ Out of I the city a blast of music peal’d.” 

Similarly for 
Recoil — 

'‘Back, as | a hand that pashes through the leaf.” 

“Back from | the gate, | started j the three." 

Command — 

“ ‘ Slay, then,’ ( he shriek’d, ‘ my will is to be slain ' ” 

“ Rise, weak ] ling ; 1 am Lancelot ; say thy say.” 

" Tell thou I the king and all his bars.” 

“ See to I the foe within.” 

Appeal — 

f 

t 

^ “ Would thy I have risen against me in their blood 

At the last day ?” 
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Entreaty — 

“ Make me \ thy knight, Sir King." 

“Prey for ( my soul, more things are wrought by prayer.'' 

Now let us look at some instances of the intro- 
duction of a third syllable into the foot. This again 
usually lends emphasis, by causing us to pause upon 
the word or words in question, or it may be used to 
form a suitable break In the flow of the metre, at the 
introduction of a quotation, or the resumption of the 
narrative after a quotation, &c. 

I take the following instances from two consecutive 
pages of “ Pelleas and Ettarre ” : — 

“ He saw 

High up m heaven the hall that Merlin built 
Blackening | against the dead-green stripes of even ” 

" Gazing at a star 

And mar ( veiling ■what | it was • on whom the boy. 
Across the silent seeded meadow-grass 
Borne, clash’d • and Lance 1 lot saying, \ ‘ What name 
hast thou 

That ndest here so blindly and so hard 
‘ I have no name,’ | he shouted, j ' a scourge am I 
To lash the treasons of the Table Round.’ 

‘ Yea, but thy name | ‘ J have ma ( ny names,' he cried. 
' I am wrath | and shame and hate and evil fame. 

And like a poi | sonous wind \ I pass to blast 
And blaze the enme of Lancelot and^he queen !’ 

‘ First over me,’ said Lancelot, ‘ shalt thou pass !’ 
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Siudiis in the 

‘ Fight tibwrefore,’ yell’d the other, and either knight 
Drew back a space, and when'they closed, at once 
The weary steed of Pelleas floun | denng flung | 

His nder, who call’d out from the dark field, 
t ‘ Thou art false | as hell slay me . I have no sword t ’* 

The division of the sentences, the agreement of 
antecedent and relative clauses, and the general 
arrangement and punctuation, are most artistically 
contrived, so as to harmonize with and assist these 
metrical changes in producing the desired result. 

Let us glance at a descriptive passage from “ Guine- 
vere : ” — 


“ There rode an armed wamor to the doors 
A mur I munng whis | per thro’ the nunnery ran ; 

Then on | a sudden | a cry, ‘The King •’ She sat 
Siiff-stncken \ listening , but when armed feet 
Thrd the \ long gallery from the outer doors 
Rang com \ mg, prone from off her seat she fell. 

And gr ovell’d with her face against the floor . 

There with | her milk-white arms and shadowy hair 
She made her face a darkness from the King : 

And in the darkness heard his armed feet 
Pause by \ her , then came silence, then a voice, 
Monotonous, and hollow like a ghost’s 
Denouncing judgment, but tho’ changed the King’s.” 

Or notice the peculiar position and accentuation of 
the word Sounds in the following beautiful passage : — 

t 

“ Then from pie dawn it seem’d there came but faint, 

* As from beyond the limit of the world. 
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l ike the l ast echo borne of a great cry, 

I Sounds, ns \ if some fair city were one voice 
Around a king returning from his wars.*' 

Similarly — 



“ She did not see the face 

Which then was as an angel’s, but she saw. 

Wet with the mists and smitten by the light. 

The dr agon of the great Pendragonship 
Biass, tna | king all the night a steam of fire.” 


Lastly, let us notice the effect produced by the 
unusual introduction of a long syllable at the coin- 
mencement of each of five consecutive lines in the 
following exquisite passage : — 

" Yearnings ? ay, for hour by hour, 

0,_sweeter than all mcmones of thee, 

Deep er than any Joi^jr^s after thee. 

Seem’d those far i oiling, westward-smiling seas 
Watch’d from this tower ” 


In these and many other passages our poet’s subtle 
and artistic command of rhythm and metre are ^ con- 
spicuous. 




Chapter XVIII. 


CONCLUSION. 



UR studies are nearly over. It only re- 
mains that we say a few words in conclu- 
sion upon some points which have not 
hitherto been touched upon, or else by 


way of recapitulation and gathering up of scattered 


threads of argument. And first as to the general 


point of view from which we have here approached 
the whole subject. In this we have mainly followed 


the example set us by our author himself. 

It has been said in the Introductory Chapter that 


the poet is a student ; his work everywhere tells 
of careful and patient design and elaboration. He is 
alsq an artist : his refined and fastidious taste and 
perception'^are everywhere conspicuous. This being 
so, it follows naturally that these poems are emphatic- 
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ally an art-study ; and it is from this side mainly that 
we have here regarded them. 

Thus it was no part of my design to weary the 
reader with long historical disquisitions on that vast 
field of early literature with which these Idylls are 
connected ; although a study of it would properly be 
involved in any exhaustive discussion of the general 
subject. Such a study of the origin and growth of the 
Arthurian and collateral traditions may be most inter- 
esting and important in its own proper place ; but we 
have preferred here to take the poems mainly as they 
stand, and to study them as an art-creation in the 
completed shape in which they are brought before us. 
And herein, as was said, the poet has set us the 
example. Whether it be from a poetic genius calm 
and measured in character, rather than fiery or 
impetuous ; or from a somewhat contracted range, 
perhaps, of sympathy and enthusiasm ; or from a dis- 
passionate and critical artistic taste , there is observ- 
able a certain coldness in our poet’s whole treat- 
ment of his subject. He is never hurried away by a 
vivid realization of his theme into passionate expres- 
sion, forgetful of, and untrammelled by, artistic pro- 
prieties and balanced proportions. He is never him- 
self carried away, and so he cannot expect to carry 
us away. He looks at his own work *40 a certain 
extent ab extrd with calm artistic eye; and, conSe- 
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quently, we also have been disposed to regtUfd it 
calmly as an art-creation, rather than as a living 
redlity of human passion or human suffering, before 
which criticism pauses and yields place to sympathetic 
emotion. 

We have spoken before of the high moral tone and 
purpose which pervades these poems. And we have 
said that they constitute a study of human failure. 
Failure, disappointment, ruin, is the burden of the 
whole; and looked at from this point of view the 
poems constitute one long commentary on that pro- 
foundest of profound words — “ The creature was made 
subject to vanity.” 

Vanity, in this its widest and deepest significance, is 
shadowed forth, as the argument of the coming work, 
in the prophetic and riddling triplets of the gifted seer 
in the earliest poem : — 

“ A young man will be wiser by-and-by , ” 

as also, in the second Idyll, in Arthur’s own statement 
of the essential condition necessary for his success, 
with the implied possibility of failure • — 

“ So my knighthood keep the vows they swore.” 

Vanity is proclaimed by all Enid’s long, miserable, 
hopeless wafiderings with her suspicion-infected lord ; 
and by the exulting harlot-shriek with which Vivien 
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leaves the betrayed and entrapped Merlin. It is in the 
pang that goes through the heart of the noble Lancelot, 
when the woman whom he has loved so long and so 
well flings his nine-years-fought-for diamonds into the 
river ; while the sweet maiden who loved him so truly 
passes th'ere beneath his eyes in the stillness of death. 
It finds voice in Arthur’s mournful summing-up of the 
achievements of the Holy Quest : — 

“ Was I too dark a prophet when I said 
To those who went upon the Holy Quest, 

•That most of them would follow wandering fires 
Lost in the quagmire^ lost to me and gone ” 

It sounds' in the indignant and anguished ciy of the 
deceived Pelleas . — 

“'Would they have risen against me in their blood 
At the last day^ I might have answered them, 

Even before high God.” 

It is breathed in Lancelot’s sigh at the “ Last Tourna- 
ment — 

“ The glory of our Round Table is no more ’’ 

It is sounded in Isolt’s ears with the cold-hearted wish 
of her inconstant lover : — 

“ May God be with thee, sweet, when old and grey 
And past desire ' ” 

and it is crashed into the brain of ^stram with the 
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avenging axe of Mark. We hear it in the sotrawiul 
words of the King in the nunnery : — 

“ Thou hast not made my Lfe so sweet to me 
That I, the King, should greatly care to live ; 

For thou hast spoilt the purpose of my life 

and in the last mournful cry of Bedivere ; — 

“ Now the whole Round Table is dissolved, 

Which was an image of the mighty world, 

And I, the last, go forth companionless. 

And the days darken round me, and the years. 

Among new men, strange faces, other minds ” 

All through we have set before us a study of human 
failure— of the disappointment of the noblest ambition, 
the marring of the highest effort, the ruin of the 
brightest prospect — through the unhallowed working 
of human passion. 

In “Enid” Guinevere’s sin was but a whisper 
breathed upon the peace, the joy, and the brightness 
of the healthful scene to which the two first Idylls had 
introduced us , but yet there came with it a baneful 
suspicion, threatening to poison and mar the pure 
fountains of all wedded happiness. In “Vivien” the 
whisper has become a storm. That secret sin of 
Guinevere and Lancelot is, as it were, reproduced. It 
leaves the darkness in which they fondly thought that 
it was buried ; it stalks boldly forth into the light of 
day, hideous an& unhallowed — a fell Juggernaut-car- 
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progress of evil, of which Vivien appears before our 
eyes the Satan-energized prophetess. In the succeed- 
ing poems we see this monstrous Shape rolling ever 
remorselessly onward, and crushing beneath its wheels 
not only its own blinded devotees — its Tristrams — ^but 
innocent bystanders, the sweet and tender Elaine, the 
pure-minded and chivalrous Pelleas. 

Yet, though the evil is thus put fairly before us, in 
its blackest blackness, with all its subtle and Satanic 
working, with all its spreading poison and never-ending 
mischief and ruin, it is remarkable that we never lose 
our sympathy for the chief sinners.’ One cold and 
cruel form, it is true, the poet shows us, separate and 
panelled off from the general picture, that we may 
not be without a proper presentment of the evil in 
its more personal manifestation, in the utter ruin and 
degradation of a human soul when brought fairly 
under its influence ; and from Vivien we can only 
turn with loathing, as from some bright and glittering, 
but deadly and hateful reptile. But from the chief 
actors, the original authors of the mischief, we are 
never thus bidden to withhold our sympathy, in spite 
of the unsparing exposure ot the ruin which they 
work. On the contrary, we are given to understand 


* Compare some remarks in the “ Edmbiggh Review,” April, 
1870, p. 538. 
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tiiat th^ end of all is for each of them peaceful and 
holy. In this setting forth of the sanctity of the mar- 
riage tie, with the tremendous and 'far-reaching results 
of its violation, combined with sorrow, compassion, and 
hope for the unhappy violators, the poet has been 
most successful. 

For this more sympathetic and compassionate 
aspect of his subject has not been gained by any lack 
of due justice and severity towards the sinner any 
more than by a want of truth and faithfulness in the 
picture of the sin. As We said at the close of the 
Introductory Chapter, an avenging Nemesis of retribu- 
tion has everywhere followed upon the crime. Even 
while their guilt is still undiscovered it becomes so 
hateful to Guinevere and Lancelot, by its manifested 
results, and by the poisonous atmosphere of deceit 
and treachery with which it surrounds them, that of 
their own deliberate act they are minded to break 
the chain. That is to say, their own guilt had found 
them out even before it was found out by others. 
There is room for repentance at last, it is true, but it 
is a repentance of tears and shame ; and before it is 
found there is a wholesome experience to be gone 
through of the abundant crop of poisonous and 
piercing thorns by which the tempting but forbidden 
flower andTruit were guarded. 

Again, though there is failure and even ruin in this 
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world for the innocent, the pure, the htgh-souled, and 
the noble, yet are we left at last with the feeling that 
" wisdom is justified of her children.” 

Arthur is, as he should be, the crowning instance of 
this. His life has been one long experience of failure, 
the rain, to refer once more to the riddling triplets of 
the seer, having quite got the better of the sun. Yet 
he departs in a solemn peace . — 

“ I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within Himself make pure." 

This is higher than Dido’s famous utterance, of which 
the opening words remind us , — 

“ Vixi et quern dederat cursum fortuna peregi.” 

inasmuch as, in his case, the lines have been traced 
out for him by duty, instead of, as in hers, by 
fortune. And whether he come again or no we know 
that he is not without his due and appropriate welcome 
in that far-off land. 

“ Then from the dawn it seem’d there came but faint, 

As from beyond the limit of the world, 

Like the last echo borne of a great cry, 

Sounds, as if some fan city were one voice 
Aiound a king returning from his wars.” 

Elaine, again, passes away from the scene. Her 
poor tender little heart has “ dashed itself against the 
desolations of the world,” and been all-untimely 


o 
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btokeit to pieces. Yet in her darkest hour, we are 
inade to feel that her lot is far preferable to that of 
the hardened and polluted Vivien, even though we 
should take her m her hour of fancied triumph and 
glory. 

Elaine’s utterances are those of a noble soul — satis- 
fied with following everywhere, in its affections, as in 
all else, the highest ; and careless, comparatively, of 
the actual result, as to success or failure, in this dim 
and uncertain world. 

She looks, first and chiefly, at Lancelot, the peerless 
one, whom she loves, and whom to have loved, she 
says, cannot fail to dignify and ennoble her own 
smaller and slighter life. That thought comes first , 
and herself and her own fortunes, good or bad, remain 
in the background. 

In “ Vivien and Tristram ” we sec only a selfish and 
carnal materialism , they look from first to last at 
self. 

But Vivien is lower and grosser than Tristram. 
She deliberately prefers the evil path ; whereas Tris- 
tram is not without a feeling after a higher and better 
order of things, from which he knows himself to have 
fallen. 

Before concluding, we ought perhaps to say a word 
upon a pointVhich has probably struck most thought- 
fuf readers of the Idylls — ^namely, the analogy between 
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the life of the ideal King here, who stru^les all his' 
life against the evil of the world, and " passes to come 
again,” and that highest life and lifelong struggle^ re- 
corded in the Gospels, of Him who also passed to 
come again. The question naturally arises — how far 
is this analogy intentional and to be considered as an 
integral part of the poet’s design, so that there is a 
hidden and tacit reference to Scripture throughout. 
There are certainly some passages in the poems which 
seem to support such a view, such as — 

“ Follow the deer? follow the Christ, the King.” 

So again a little later — 

" Not proven, who swept the dust of ruin’d Rome 

Fiom off the threshold of the realm, and crush’d 

The idolaters, and made the people free ? 

Who should be King save him who makes us free 

Still, though the poet has thus distinctly recognized 
the analogy, he has yet been careful, I think, to leave 
it only an analogy, and has not sought to establish 
any absolute typical or symbolic identification. All 
such correspondence as there may be he has left to 
tell its own tale and find its own level, so to speak, 
without going one step out of his way in an attempt 
to perfect or complete it. There is also this to be 
considered, that the higher and truer asy human life 
may be the more resemblance wift there necessarily 
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be between it and that highest One which is the Truth 
and the Life. The higher, therefore, the ideal which 
the poet has set before us, the more has he tended to 
work on parallel lines with Scripture. But as lines 
when parallel never meet, so has there, as it seems, 
been here also a parallelism, but no actual coincidence. 

Our task is over. If it be true, as, probably, most 
judicious readers will allow, that a thorqugh and faith- 
ful study in detail of a single important and original 
work is worth more than the careless and hasty perusal 
of half a library, then will the time and labour which 
we have here bestowed on a somewhat close study of 
these poems be in no way wasted. And I am not 
without hopes that this essay, by drawing attention to 
the subject, may conduce to a due and proper appre- 
ciation of these poems, even if it be only as a beacon- 
light, by its errors and mistakes If we have been 
enabled here to set in a clearer light any of those 
numerous merits and perfections which might pos- 
sibly have escaped the notice of the general reader, 
our labours will be so far successful. If in some cases 
we have ventured upon adverse criticism, it has been 
in good faith, and with no shadow of a desire to under- 
value the real beauty and excellence of the entire 
work. It is quite possible that a wider artistic percep- 
tion and truas critical insight would show some of this 
criticism to be mistaken or one-sided. 
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Whether, this be so or no, a great poet ISce Mr. 
Tennyson can well afford to regard with the utmost 
equanimity all such efforts whether hostile or favour- 
able, being well assured that his work will last long 
after such “ studies ” as these are buried in oblivion. 


THE END. 
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John Knox and the Church 

of England His Work in her Pulpit, 
and^ hu Influence upon her l^iturgy, 
Arricles, and Partieb Demy 8vo« 
Qotb, pnce xar. 

LOTHIAN (Roxburghe). 

Dante and Beatrice froiti 

nSi to xapo. A Romance a vols 
Poet 8vo. Cloth, pnce 24s, 
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LOVBL (Bdwurd). 

The Owl'q Nest in the CUv: 

A Crown Bvoi Clothe pnce 

LOVER (Samuel), R H A. 

The Life of Samuel Lover, 
R H A , Artistic, Literary, and 
Musical. With Selections firom his 
Unpublished Papers and Correspon- 
dence By Bayle Bernard a vols. 
With a Portrait. Post 8vo« Cloth, 
pnce 8x^ 

LOWER (M A ), M A., P.S.A. 
Wayside Motes m Scandi- 
navia Being Notes of Travel la 
the North of Europe. "Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price gr 

LUCAS (Alice) 

Translations from the 
Works of German Poets of the 
x8th and xpth Centunes Fcapw 
8vo. Cloth, pnce 5^ 

LYONS (R T.), Surg -MsJ. Ben- 
gal Army. 

A Treatise on Relapsing 
Fever PostBvo Ooth,pnce7r 6d. 
MACAULAY (J ), M.A . M.D., 
Edin. 

The Truth about Ireland: 
lour> of Obhervation m 187a and 
1875 With Uemarks on Irish Public 
Question'. Heine a Second Edition 
of “ Irrland in 1872," with a New 
and Supplementary Frtface Crown 
Bvo Cloth, price 3^ 6(f 
MAC CLINTOCK (L ) 

Sir Spangle and the Dingy 

Hen. Illustrated Square crown 
6\ o. , price ar 6tf 
MAC DONALD (G ) 

Malcolm. With Portrait of 
the Author engraved on Steel Crown 
8vo Pnce fir 

St. George and St. Michael. 

3 vols Crown 8vo Cloth. 
MACLACHLANCA. N.C X M.A. 
William Augustus, Duke 

of Cumberland being a Sketch of 
his Military Life and Character, 
chiefly as exhibited in the General 
Oiders cd* His Royal Highness, 
1745 — Z747 Witlsfllustratioift Post 
8vo» gloth, price isr. • 
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MAC KENNA (S. JO- 
l^ueky Fellows. A Book 

for Boys With' Six lUttstraboxu 
Second £dtb(m» Crown 6vo. Clotfa» 
price 3f.6dr. 

School with an Old 
Dragoon With Six Illustrations 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth» 
pcioesx. 

MAIR (R S.). M.D., F.R.C.S E. 
The Medical Guide for 
Anglo-Indisnfi. Being a Compen- 
dium of Advice to Europeans in 
Indi^ relating to the Preservation 
and Reflation of Health With a 
Sarolement on the Management of 
Children in India Crown 8vo* Limp 
doth) pnee ar (td 

MANNING (His Eminence Car- 
dinal). 

Easaya on Religion and 
Irflterature By various Writers 
Hurd Senes. JDemy 8vo Cloth, 
price lof iid 

The Independence of the 

Holy See, with an Appendix con- 
taming the Papal Allocution and a 
tran^tiofl Crown 8vo Cloth, pnee 

5 #. 

HARBY (E. J } 

Animal Mechanics. A 

Treatise on Terrestrial and Aenal 
Locomotion With 117 lllustralions 
Second Edition Crown 8vo Cloth, 
pnee sr 

Volume XI of The International 
Scientific Senes 

MARKEWITCH (B ) 

The Neglected Question. 
Translated from the Russian, by the 
Pnneess Ourousoff, and dedicated by 
Express Permission to Her Imperial 
and Royal Highness Mane Alexan- 
drovna, the Duchess of Edinburgh 
avols. Crown 8vo Cloth, price 14s 

MARRIOTT (Maj.-Gen W. F ), 

0 . 8.1 

A Grammar of Political 

Economy, Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 6r. 

MARSHALL (H.). 

The Story Sir Edward’s 
Wlfd ANovel.'CtovnSvo. Cloth, 
pim lor. 6 d, *’ 


MASTERMAK CJ*>> 

Half-a-dosen StangfatMa. 

With a Froubmiece, ‘'Crown Bro. 
Cloth, pnee 3,. id. 

MAU 08 BY (Dr. H.). 

Responsibility ^ Mental 
Disease Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price ss 
Volume VIII of The International 
Scientific Senes 

HAUGHAN (W. C.). 

The Alps of Arabia; or, 

Travels through Egypt, Sinai, Ara. 
bia, and the Holy Land With Map. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
pnee 5X ^ 

MAURICE (C. B ). 

Lives of English Popular 
Leaders No x — Stephen Lahg% 
TON. Crown 8vo Cloth, pnee 7X 
No 2 — Tyi br, Ball, and Old^ 
CA&TLB Crown 8vo. Cloth, pnee 
7 r 

Mazzim (Joseph). 

A Memoir By E A V, Two 
Photographic Portraits Second 
Edition Crown Svo. Cloth, pnee 

MEDL£Y(Ueut.-Col J.G),R.E. 

An Autumn Tour in the 
United States and Canada. 
Crown Svo Cloth, pnee sr. 

MENZIES (Sutherland). 

Memoirs of Distinguished 

Women avoU PostBvo. Cloth, 
price lor 6(f 

MICKLETHWAITE (J. T.), 

F.S A. 

Modem Parish Churches : 
ITieir Plan, Design, and Furniture. 
Crown Svo. Clo^ price yr. ^ 

MILNE (James). 

Tables of Exchange for the 
Conversion of Sterling Money sito 
ludion and Ceylon Currency, at 
Rates from rx Af to ar. 3<r. per 
Rupee. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price as. 


C. J&jsnn Paul d* Cali Pt^Ucaitons. 


MIKUS (M 4 .>Qen. vm). 
CaTidtjr Field Ihitjr. IVus- 

Uted by Major Frank S. Rtuaril, 
(Kiiiff's) Hiusars. Crows 8vo. 
Cloth bmp» pnce 7«. 6^. 

HIV ART (Bt. George), F R.S. 
Contemporaiy Evolution : 
An Essay on some recent Social 
Chu^^es. Post 8vo. Coth, pnce 

HOCKLE^ (E ). 

A Grammar of the Baloo- 

ebee fiaagiiage, as tc i& spoken in 
Makrao (Ancient Gedrosia) in the 
Persia-Arabic and Roman chaiactm^ 
Fcap 8vo. Cloth, pnce ss 

HOORB (Rev D ), M.A. 

Christ and His Church. 
By the Author of ** The Age and the 
GMpel/* &c* Crown 8vo Cloth, 
pnce y» 6d. 

MOORE (Rev. T.). 
Setmonettes : on Synony- 
mous Texts, taken from the Bime 
and Book of Common Prayer, for 
the Study, Family Reading, and 
Pnvate Uevotiun Small crown 8vo 
Ooth, pnce v td 

MORELL (J R ) 

Euclid Simplified in Me- 
thod and Language Being a 
Manual of Geometry Compiled^con 
the most important French Works, 
approved by the University of Pans 
and the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. Fcap 8vo Cloth, price is 6d 

HORICE (Rev F. D ), M.A. 
The Olympian and Pythian 
Odes of Pindar A New Transla- 
tion in Englisli Verse Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, pnce 7s 6^ 

HORLEY (Susan). 

AUeen Ferrers. A Novel, 

a voU. Crown 8vo Cloth. 

Throstlethwaite. A Novel. 

3 voU Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
HORSE (B. S ), Ph.D. 

First Book of Zoology. 
With numerous lllustrabona. Crown 
bvo. Cloth, pnce 51. 


H 0 STYM (Sydney). 

Petplesty. ANovd. STob. 

Crown Svo. Qodi. 

MU8QRAVE (Anthony). 
Studies in Political Eeo« 
nomy. Crown 8vo. Cloth, pnce 6f, 

My Sister Rosalind. 

A Novel By the Author of ** Chris 
tiana North," and ** Under the 
Limes " a vols Cloth. 

NAAKi (J. T ). 

Slavonic Fairy Tales. 
From Russian, Servian, Polish, and 
Bohemian Sources Widi Four lUus- 
trations Crown 8 to Ooth, pneesf. 
NEWMAN (J. H >, D D. 
Characteristics from the 
Wntings of Being Selections 
from his various Works Arranged 
with the Authox's personal MprovaJ. 
Third Edition With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo Cloth, pnce 6 s 

A Portrait of the Rev Dr J, H. 
Newman, mounted for framing, can 
be had, pnce as 6d 
NEW WRITER (A), 

Songs of Two Worlds. 

By a New Wnter Third Senes. 
Second Edition. Fcap 8vo Cloth, 
price sr 

The Epic of Hades. Second 

Edition I'cap. Svo. Clotb, pnc. 
7J 6rf 

NOBLE (J A ). 

The Pelican Papers. 

Reminiscences and Remains of a 
Dweller in the Wilderness. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, pneedr* 

NORMAN PEOPLE (The). 

The Norman People, and 

their Existing Descendants in the 
British Dommions and the United 
States of Amenca. Deny Sto. 
Cloth, pnce ais 

NORRIS (Rev. Alfred). 

The Inner and Outer Life 
Poem. Fcap Svo CI.ch, pnce 6r. 

Northern Quegtion (The) ; 
Or, Russia's Policy m Turlfty an. 
maskeft Demy Sea. Swed,pitKU. 
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MOTRBOB (John). A.M. 

The Spiritual Fonetioa of 

a Prasb^er in the Church of 
Bnidana Crown 8vo. Cloth, ted 
cdgStipncest 6d 

Oriental Sporting Magazine 
(The). 

A Keprmt of the first s VoIumM, 
in a Volumes. Demy 8vo Cloth, 
price 28 x 

Our Increasing Military Dif- 
Acuity, and one Wav of Meeting it * 
Demy 8vo Stitched, pnce is 

PAGE (Capt S F ). 

Discipline and Drill. Cheaper 

Edition Crown 8vo Pnce is 

PANDURANG HARl. 

Or, Memoirs of a Hihdoo. 
With an Introductory Preface by Sir 
H Battle E Frere. G C S I , C B 
Crown 8vo Pnce 6x 

PARKER Joseph), D D. 

The Paraclete An Essay 
on the Personality and Ministry of 
the Holy Ghost, with some reference 
to current discussions Second £di> 
Uon, Demy 8yo Cloth, pnce xu 

PARR (Harriet) 

Echoes of a Famous Year. 

Crown 8vq Cloth, pnce Zs 6<f 
PAUL (C. Kegan). 

Goethe's Faust. A New 
Translation in Kune Crown 8vo 
Qoth, price 

William Godwin • His 

Friends and Contemporaries 
With Portraits and Facsimiles of the 
Handwriting of Godwin and his 
WSe s vols Square post 8vo 
Cloth, pnce aSr 

The Genius of Christianity 
U nvelled Being Essays by William 
Godwin never before published 
Edited, with a Preface, by C 
Kegan Paul Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price jj 6d 

PAYNE (John). 

Songs of iJife and Death. 

CrovnSvo Cloth, pnce 5^ 


*PAYNS (Prof.). 

Dectnrefl on Edocatioii. 

Friesdif each. 

I Peatalozri the Influence of His 
Praciples and Practice 

II Frdbel and the Kindeigartea 
System. Second Edition 

III The Science and Ait of Educa- 
tion 

IV. The True Foundation of Sdence 
Teaching 


A Visit to German Schools : 
Elementary Schools In Ger- 
many HotesofaProfession^Toar 
to inspect some of the Kindergartens, 
Pnmary Schools, Public Girls 
Schools, and Schools for Technical 
Instruction m HambuxglK Berlm, 
Dresden, Weimar, Gotha, Eisenach, 
in the autumn of 1^4 With Cntical 
Discussions of the (General Principles 
and Practice of Kindergartens and 
other Schemes of Elementary Edu- 
cation Crown 6vo Qoth, pnce 

4 r 


PEACOCKE (Georglana) 

Rays from the Southern 
Cross Poems Ciown 8vo With 
Sixteen Full-page Illustrations 
by the Rev P Wush. Cloth eluant, 
price lor 6d 
PELLETAN (E ). 

The Desert Pastor, Jean 
Jarpuaseau Translated from the 
French By Colonel £ P De 
L'Hoste Witha Frontiroiece New 
Edition. Fcap 8vo Cloth, pnce 
3* 6<f 

PENNELL (H Cholmondeley). 

Pegasus Resaddled. By 

the Author of ** Puck on Pegasus,* 
&c &c With Ten Full-pa^e Illus- 
trations by George Du Mauner 
Fcap 4 to Clotn elegant, pnce 
lar 6d 

PENRICB (Mai J ). B A. 

A Dictionary and Glossary 
of the Ko - ran With copious Gram- 
matical References and Explanations 
of the Text 4to Cloth, pnce axr. 

PERCEVAL (Rev P.) 

Tamil Proverbs, with their 
English Translation. Containing 
upwards of Six Thousand ^overbs. 
Third Edi&oo DemySvo. Sewed, 
price pr. 
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PBsay (ft«v. 8. h'h T.1L.1h 

Kotea of a Voyage to Ket* 
nalan taland, to observe the 
TranntofVenus DemySvo. Sewed, 
pnceu, 

PBSCHEL (Dr. Oscar). 

The Races of Man and 
their OeograpbicBl DUtnbotion. 
large crown Svo Cloth, price gi 

PETTIGREW (J. Bell), M.D., 
F.R S. 

Animal Locomotion ; or. 
Walking, Swimming, and Flying 
With Z30 Illustrations Second Edi- 
tion Crown 8vo Cloth, price sr. 

Volume VII of The International 
Sacntific Senes 

PFEIFFER (Emily). 

Gian Alarch His Silence 
and Song A Poem Crown Svo , 
price 6s 

PIQGOT (J ), F S A , F R G S. 
Persia — Ancient and Mo- 
dem Post Svo Cloth, price tor 6t/ 

POUSHKIN (A S ). 

Russian Romance. 

Translated from the Tales of Helkin, 
etc I'y Mr> j Kuchart *1 elfer 
Mouravicff) Crown 8vo Cloth, 
price 7* M 

POWER (H ). 

Our Invalids ; How shall 
we Employ and Amuse Them ? 
Fcap 8>o Cloth, price 2 s 6f/. 

POWLETT (Lieut N ), R A. 
Eastern Legends and 
Stones m English Verse Crown 
Svo Cloth, price ss 

PRESBYTER. 

Unfoldings 01 Christian 

Hope An Essay showing that the 
Doctnne contains in the Damna- 
tory Clauses of the Creed commonly 
called Athnnasian w un<icnpturaf 
Small crown 8\o Cloth, price 4;. 

PRICE (Prof* Bosamy). 
Currency and Banking. 
Oown 8v0e Cloth, pnce 6s, 


PROCTOR (Richard A.}| BJL 
Our Place atnong Infinities. 

A Series of Essays contcastug our 
little abode m space and tune with 
the Infinities around us To whs^ 
are added Essays on ** Astrology,'* 
and The Jewish Sabbath " Second 
EtUtiCA. Crown Svo. Cloth, pnw 
6s. 

The Expanse of Heaven. 

A Senes of Essays on the Wonders 
of the Firmament With a Frontia- 
mece Second Edition. Crowp 6vo. 
Cloth, pnce dr 

PUBLIC SCHOOLBOY. 

The Volunteer, the Militia- 
man, and the Regular Soldier. 
Crown Svo Cloth, pnce ss 

RANKING (B M) 

Streams from Hidden 
Sources Crown Svo Cloth, pnce 
6s 

R£AN£Y(Mrs G S ). 

Waking and Working; or, 
from Girlhood to Womanhood. 
With a Frontispiece Crown 8^ 
Cloth, pnce 5^ 

Sunbeam Wilhe, and other 

Stones Three I llu<>tratiuns Royal 
idmo CloUi, price zr 6ff 

Reginald Bramble.* 

A Cynic of the Nineteenth Century. 
An Autobiography Crown 8va. 
Cloth, pnce zor 6a 

RHOADES (James). 

Timoleon. A Dramatic Poem. 
Fcap 8vo Cloth, pnce 

RIBOT (Prof. Th ). 

Contemporary English Psy- 
chology Second Edition A Re- 
vised and Corrected Traii^tion from 
the latest French Edition Large 
post Svo Cloth, pnce gs 

Heredity ; A Psycholc^cal 
Stu^ on Its Phenomena, its Laws, 
Its Causes, and its Consequences. 
Large crown 8vo^ *CIoth, pqpe gt. 
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SINK <Cbev«U«r Dr. Henry). 

Greenland : Ite Peo^ and 

m Prodncti. By the tSievalier 
“Dr, Hbmbv RiNKfTresukntof the 
'Oreralead Boerd of Trade With 
w i rt een Illustrations, diwvn by the 
IBidaino^ and a Map Edited by Dr 
^BBST Bnowir. Oowa 8vo. rncc 
xof. 6d, 


ROBERTSON (The Late Rev 

P« W.), M.A , of Brighton. 

Notes on Genesis. Crown 

8vo , price sf. 

iVm and Cheaper Edthons * — 

The Late Rev. F. W. 

Robertaofli M A « Life and Let> 
tera of Edited by the Rev Stop- 
ficMrd Brooke, M A , Chaplain in Or- 
dinary to the Queen. 

I 9 vqIs , uniform unth the Ser- 
mons With Steel Portrait Crourn 
8vo. Cloth, price 7^ td 

II Library Edition, in Demy 8vo , 
jvith Two Steel Portraits Cloth, 
pnee X3f 

in A Popular Edition, in i vol 
Crown 8vo Cloth, price 6r 

Sermons. Four Series Small 

crown 8vo Cloth, price 3; M eai,h 

Expository Lectures on 
St Paul'a Ematlea to the Co- 
linthiana A New Edition. Small 
crown 8vd Cloth, price 5^ 

Lectures and Addresses, 

with other hteraiy remains A New 
Edition D’own 8vo Cloth, price 55 

An Analysis of Mr. Tenny- 

■oa'a ** In Memorlam (Dedi- 
cated by Permission to the Poet- 
Laureate ) Fcap 8vo Cloth, prices^ 

The Education of the 
Human Race Translated from 
the German of Gotthold Kphraim 
Lessing Fcap 8vo. Cloth, price 

9S. 6A 

Tkraieve Wlerhs eoH also be had 
hmmd m hafp-meroeeo, 

V A Portrait o£ the late Rev F W 
Robstaoo. mounted for framing, can 
be h%d, price sS ^ 


ROSatCMra. B.),rK^BaoQiO. 
Daddy's Pet. A Sbatidi 
from Humble Life With Six Bins- 
tratioDS. Royal i6mo. Cbdt, price 
u» 

RUSSELL (E. R ). 

Irving as Hamlet. Second 
Edition Demy 8vo. Sewed, price 
u 

KUSbBLL (M^jor Frank S.). 
Russian Wars with Turkey. 
With Two Maps Crown 8vo., pnee 
6s 

RUSSELL (W. C ), 

Memoirs of Mrs. Lsetitia 
Boothby Crown 8vo Doth, pnee 
yt 6d 

SADLER (S. W.), R.N. 

The African Cruiser. A 

Midshipman's Adventures on the 
We'^l Coast With Tluree Illustra- 
tions Second Edition Crown 8vo 
Cloth, pnee 3^ 6d 

SAMAROW (G.). 

For Sceptre and Crown. A 

Konunce of the Present Time. 
Iranvlated by Fan^ Wormald a 
vols Crown 8vo Cloth, pnee 15X 

SAUNDERS (Katherine). 

The High Mills. A Novel. 

3 ^ols Crown 8vo Cloth 

Gideon's Rock, and other 

Stones Crown 8vo Cloth, pnee 6s 

Joan Merryweather, and other 

Stones Crown 8vo Qoth, pnee 6s 

Margaret and Elizabeth. 

A Story of the Sea. Crown 8va 
Cloth, pnee 6r 

SAUNDERS (John) 

Israel Mort, Overman . 

a Story of the'Mine Crown 8vo 
Pnee 6s 

Hirell. With Frontiroiece. 
Crown 8vo Cloth, price 3^ id. 
Cheap Edition With Frontis- 
piece, price 2s 

Abel Drake’s' Wife. With 

Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
pnee 3s 6d 

Cheap Edition. With Frontis- 
piece, price 9s, 


C JS^n Jhuit 'if Pi^Uatums. 
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SCHBUX. (K14. VM). 

Tbe OperstiosB of the 
Finrt Army utidar Oen. Vos 
Ooeben, Mandated fay Col C H 
VOB Wrvht. Four Maps. Oamy 
Svo. Clotli, price pr 

The Operations of the 
Pint Army under Oen Vcp 
Stelnmeta Translated by Captain 
£ O Hollist Demy Svo Cloth, 
pnce tor. 6d 
\ 

6CHBRPF (Maj. W, von). 

Studies in the Mew Zn- 
'^fnntrv Tncties Pan^ I and II 
Tmadated from the German by 
Colonel Lumley Graham Demy 
Svo. Qoth, pnce 73 (ni 

SCHMIDT (Prof Oscar). 

The Doctrine of Descent 

and Darwinism With 96 Illus> 
trations. Third Edition. Crown 
Svo Cluth.jpnce cr 
Volume Xu of 1 he International 
Scientific Senes 

8CHUTZENBBRQER(Prof F ). 

Fermentation. With Nu- 
merous Illustrations Crown Svo 
Cloth, price u 

Volume Xa of The International 
Saentific Senes. 

SCOTT (Patrick). 

The Dream and the Deed, 

and other Poems Fcap Svo Cloth, 
pnce 5x 

SCOTT (W T ) 

Antiquities of an Essex 

Ponnh , Pa^h from the History 
tA Great Dunmow Crown Svo 
Ooth, pnce 53 Sewed, 4s 

SCOTT (Robert H ). 

Weather Charts and Storm 

Wamlni^. Illustrated Crown 
Svo doth, pnce 33- 

Seeking hia Fortune, and 
other Stones. With Four lUustra- 
tioni. Crown Svo. Cloth, pnce 33 d<f 


8BH10R (K. W.). 

Alexis De TocquerSle. 
CoRespondence and Conyenanona 
with Nassau W Senior from 1833 
to 2859. Edited byMv w. M Sunp- 
son. avols Large post Svo Clotn, 
pnceazx 

Journals Kept in France 

and Italy. From 1848 to 1859 
With a Sketch of the Revolution of 
184B Edited by his Dau^ter, M. 
C M Simpson 3 vols. Post Svo 
Cloth, pnce a4r 

Seven Autumn Leaves from 

Fairyland. Illustrated with Nine 
Etchings Square crown Svo Cloth, 
pnce 3/ 

SEYD (Ernest). F S.S. 

The Fall in the Pnce of 
Silver Causes, its Consequen- 
ces, and their Possible Avoidance, 
with Special Reference to India. 
Demy Svo Sewed, pnce ax 6iL 

SHADWBLL (Mid -Qen ). C H. 
Mountain Warfare. Illus- 
trated by the Campaign of 1799 in 
Switzerland Heing a Translation 
of the Swisfr Narrative compiled from 
tlie Work*< of the Archduke I'harles, 
Tomini, and othei<i Also of Notes 
ny General K Dulbur on the Cam- 
paign of the Valtclline in 1635 With 
Appendix, Map^, and Introductory 
Remarks Demy Svo Cloth, Tpnet 
16s 

SHELDON (Philip) 

Woman’s a Riddle ; or, Baby 
Warmstrey A Novel 3 vols Qrown 
Svo Cloth 

SHELLEY (Lady). 

Shelley Memorials from 
Authentic Sources With (now 
first printed) an Essay on Christian- 
ity by Percy Bysshe Shelley With 
Portrait Third Edition Crown 
Svo Cloth, pnce sx 

SHERMAN (Gen. W T.). 
Memoirs of General W. 
T Sherman, Commander of the 
Federal Forces m the Amencaa Cml 
War D> Himself 3 vols. With* 
Map Dei^ Svo Cloth, mice S4X. 
Copyright Enghjk Editun^ 
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SHILUTO (Kev. Joseph 

Womanhood : its Duties, 
Temptations, and Pnvileges. A Book 
fbr Young Women. Crown Bvo 
Pnnesr 6d 

SHI^mUBY (Rev. Orby), M A. 

Church Tracts, or Studies 

in Modern Problems By vanous 
Wnters. svols. Crown 8 vo Cloth, 
pnce 51 cache 

8HUTE (Richard), M A. 

A Discourse on Truth. 

Post 8vo Cloth 

SHBDLEY (Me B ). 
Boarding-out and Pauper 
Schools^ for Girls Crown 8vo 
Cloth, price 31 

SMITH (Edward), M D , L.L.B , 
PeR S. 

Health and Disease, tis In- 
duenced by the Daily, Seasonal, and 
other Cyclical Changes m the Human 
System A New Edition PostSvo 
Cloth, pnce 6d 

Foods. Profusely lUustiUted. 

Fourth Edition Crown 8vo Cloth, 
pnce 5s 

Volume III of The International 
Scientific Series 

Practical Dietary for 
Families, Schools, and the La- 
bouring Classes A New Edition 
Pobt 8vo Cloth, pnce 34 M 

Tubercular Consumption 
in Its Early and Remediable 
Stages Second Edition Crown 
Bvo Cloth, pnce 64 

SMITH (Hubert) 

Tent Life with English 
Gipsies in Norway With Five 
full-rage Engravings and Thirty-one 
smalier Illustrations by Whymper 
and othert, and Map of the Country 
showiaa Routes Third Edition 
RevisM and Corrected Post 8vo 
Cloth, pnce err 

.Some Time m Ireland. 

A Recollection. Crown 8vo Qoth, 
price fr. ^ 


Songs for Music.* 

By^onr Fnends. S4iisre emSit 
Bvo. Cloth, pnee 

Containing songs by Reginald A 
(jetty, St^en H. Gatw, GiaviUe 
J CMiter, and Juliana Ewing. 
SPENCER (Herbert). 

T£e Study of Sociology. 

Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. Qoui, 
pnce $4 

Volume V of The Interaational 
Scientific Senes. 

SPICER (H.). 

Otho *8 Death Wager. A 

Dark Page of History Illustrated, 
In Five Acts. Fcap Bvo. Cloth, 
pnce 54 

STEVENSON (Rev. W. V ). 
H3rmii8 for the Church and 
Home Selected and Edited by the 
Rev W Fleming Stevenson 
Ihe most complete Hymn Book 
published 

The Hymn Book consists of Three 
Parts — I For Public Worship — 
1 1 For Family and Pnvate Wormip 
—III For Children 

FubUiked xn vanowi/crmt and 
pneeSt ike latter rannng/rom 8d. 
to 6s Lxits and fiul particulart 
wtli be /nmxshed on application to 
the Puolishers 

STEWART (Prof Balfour), M. A., 
LL.D., P.R.S 

On the Conservation of 
Energy Third Editimi With 
Fourteen Engravings Crown 8va 
Cloth, pnce 54 

Volume VI of The International 
Scientific Senes 

STONEHEWER (Agnes). 
Monacella > A L^^end of 
North Wales A Poem rap Bvo. 
Cloth, pnce jx 6 d 

BTRETTON (Hesba). Author of 
** Jessica's First R»ycr " 

Michael Lorio’s Cross and 

other Stones. With Two Illustra- 
tions Royal i6mo. Cloth, pnce 

14 6 d» 

The Storm of Life, ynfh 

Ten lllustrationa Sixteenth Thoiip> 
sand. Royal x6mo CloUupnceu 6 d» 
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8TRBTTON 

The Grew of the Dolphin. 

Illtutrated. Twelfth, Thousand. 
Jlojal i6mo Cloth, price is. 6d 

Caesy. Thirty-second Thou- 
sand with Six inustrations. Royal 
xtoo. Cloth, pnce is td 

The King's Servants. 

Tiuity-eichth^ousand With Eight 
Illustrations Royal i6mo. Cloth, 
pnce ^ 

Lost Gip. Fifty-second Thou- 
sand With Six Iltustratton& Royal 
idino Cloth, pnce u. 6d 

AIm a handsomely hound Edt^ 
iuntt Uitik Twelve Jllusiraiionst 
pnce^ 6d 

David Lloyd’s Last Will. 

^^th Four Illustrations Royal 
]6mo , pnce os 6d 

The Wonderful Life. 

Eleventh lliousand Fcap 6vo 
Cloth, pnce os 6d 

A Night and a Day. With 
Frontispiece. Eighth Thousand 
Royal i6mo Limp cloth, pnce 6d 
Friends till Death. With 

Illustrations and Frontispiece 
Twentieth Thousand , Royal i6xno 
Cloth, pnce xr 6d , limp cloth, 
pnce 6<i 

Two Christmas Stories. 

With Frontispiece Fifteenth Ihou- 
sand Royal z6mo Limp cloth, 
pnce 6d 

Michel Lorio's Cross, and 
Left Alone With Irontispiece 
Twelfth Thou^d Royal i6mo 
Limp cloth, price 6d 

Old Transome. With 

Frontispiece 1 welfth Thousand 
Royal T6mo lamp cloth, pnce 6d 
*** Taken from ‘*The King's 
Servants " 

The Worth of a Baby, and 
how Apple-Tree Court was 
won. With Frontispiece Fifteenth 
Thousand Royal x6mo Limp 
cloth, pnce 6d 

Hester Morley’s Promise. 

3 vols. Crown 8vo Cloth 

The Doctor’s Dilemma. 

3 vols. Crown 8vo Cloth 


STUBBS (Ueut.-Colonel P. W.) 
, The Regiment of Bengal 

Artillery The History cf its 
Organization, E9uipmeot, and War 
Services Compiled from Published 
Works, Official Records, and vanous 
Private Sources. With numeious 
Maps and lUustrationb. Two Vols. 
Demy 8vo Cloth, pnce 3as 

STUMM (Lieut Hugest Gemaa 
Military Attachd to the lUuvu Ex- 
pedition 

Russia’s advance East* 

ward Based on the Official Reports 
of Iranshied by Capt CRH 
Vincent With Map Oown Svo 
Cloth, pnce 6 s 

SULLY (James). M A. 

Sensation and Intuition« 

Demy 8vo Cloth, pnce sos 6d. 

Pessimism , a History and 

a Criticism Demy Bvo, Price 14X. 

Sunnyland Stones. 

By the Author of ** Aunt Mary's Bran 
Pie*' Illustrated, Small 8\o Cloth, 
pnce3r 6d 

Sweet Silvery Sayings of 

Shakespeare Crown Bvo cloth 
gilt, price 7s 6d 

SYME (David) 

Outlines of an Industrial 

Science Crown 8vo Cloth, pnce 
6j 

Tales of the Zenana. 

By the Author of Pandurang 
Han *' 2 volb. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 2ir 

TAYLOR (Rev J W. A.), M.A. 

Poems. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 

pnce 5J 

TAYLOR (Sir H.) 

Edwin the Fair and Isaac 
Comnenus A New Edition 
Fcap Bvo Cloth, pnce 3$ 6d 

A Sicilian Summer and 

other Poems. A New Edition. 
Fcap Svo. Cloth, pnce 3; 6d 

Philip Van Arieveld^ A 

Drama^ Poem *A New En^tion. 
Fcap ^o Cloth, pned sr 
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TAJ^RCCol. Meadows). 

Th^ Confessions ofa Thug. 
Crown 8vo Cloth, pnee 6i 

Tara : a Mahtatta Tale. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, price 6r. 

TBLFBRn. Buchan), F.R.Q.S.. 
Commanur R N. 

The Cnmea and Trans- 
Caucasia With numerous Illus- 
trations and Maps a vols Royal 
8vo. Medium 8vo Cloth, price 

TBNNVSON (Alfred) 

Harold. A Crama, Crown 
8ro Cloth, price &i 

Queen Mary. A Drama. 

Edition Crown Svo Cloth, 


TBNNVSON (Alfred). 

Cabinet Edition la Volumes Each 
with Frontispiece Fcap Svo Cloth 
pnee ar 6d. each 

Cabinet Edition i* vols Com- 
plete m handsome Ornamental Case 

TENNYSON (Alfred) 

Author's Edition Complete m 6 
▼olumes. Post Svo Cloth gilt , or 
half-morocco Roxburgh style 

VOL. I. Early Poems, and 
BngUsh Idylls Ihice 6r , Rox- 
burgh, js 6d 

VoL. II. Locksley Hell, 
tiUcretiuB, and other Poems, 
Ihnce 6r, , Roxburgh, 7; 

VoL. III. The Idylls of 
the King (Complete) Price yr 6rf , 
Roxburgh, gs 

VtiL. IV. The Prmcess, 
and Maud, Pnee 6t , Roxburgh, 
jt td 

VOL. V. Enoch Arden, 
and In Memonam. Pnee 6r , 
Rqxbiugh, 

"il OL. VI. Dramas 


TBNNVSON (AUind). 

The Imperial Library Bdi« 
tion. In 7 vols. Den^Ssnx Clafli, 
price tor 6if each; m Rodmgbe 
omdmg, tar. 6d 

Pocket Volume Edition. 

» vole In neat case Ditto, ditto. 
Extra cloth gilt, in case. 

The Illustrated Edition. 1 

voL Large Svo Gilt extra, price asr. 

Onginal Editions. 

Poems. Small Svo. Cloth, 
pneefir 

Maud, and other Poems. 

Small 8vo Cloth, price 3r 6d. 

The Pnneeas. Small Svo. 

Cloth, price 31 6d 

Idylls of the King. Small 

8vo Cloth, pnee sr 

Idylls of the King. Com- 

plete Small 8vo Cloth, price 6t 

The Holy Grail, and other 
Poems Small Svo Cloth, price 
^s M 

Gareth and Ljrnette. Small 

Svo Cloth, price 31 

Enoch Atden, &c. Small 

Bvo Cloth, price 3r 6if 

Selections from the above 

Worlca. Super royal r6mo Cloth, 
price 3r (el Clolhgilt extra, price 4r 

Songs from the above 
Worka Super royal i6mo. Cloth 
extra, price 31 &d 

In Memoriam. Small Svo, 

Cloth, price 4r 

Tennyson for the Young and 
for Recitation Specially ananged. 
Fcap. Svo Pnee is 6d 
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Tennyson’s Idylls of the 
Id *nd other Foeiu, lUnetnted 
^ Jului Blerntet Ouneron a voU 
9«lo. Half-bound morocco, cloth 
aides, price ;£6 6t eadi. 

THOMAS (Moy). 

A Fi^ht for Life. With 
Frontispiece Crown Svo. Cloth, 
pnce 3 t 6d 

Thomasina. 

A Novel a vols. Crown 8vo 
Cloth, 

THOMPSON (Alice C ). 
Preludes. A Volume of 
Poems. Illustrated by Elizabeth 
Thompson (Painter of “The Roll 
Call ") 8vo Cloth, pnce ^s 6d 

THOMPSON (Rev. A. S ) 

Home Words for Wan- 
derers. A Volume of Sermons. 
Crown 8ro Cloth, pnce 6t 

Thoughts in Verse. 

Small Crown 8vo Cloth, price ir 6J 

THRING (Rev Oodfrey), B.A. 

Hymns and Sacred Lyrics. 

Fcap 8vo Cloth, pnce sr 

TODD (Herbert), M A. 

Arvan ; or. The Story of the 
Sword A Poem Crown 8vo Cloth, 
pnce 71. Gd 

TODHUNTER (Dr J ) 

Laurella ; and other Poems. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth,-pnce ts 6d^ 

TRAHERNE (Mrs. A ). 

The Romantic Annals of 
a Naval Family, A New and 
Cheaper Edition Crown 8ro. 
Cloth, price sr. 

TRAVERS (Mar.). 

The Spinsters of Blatch- 

ington A Novel a vols. Crown 
8vo Cloth 


TRAVERS (Mar )— conAnaMf. 
Waiting for Tidings. By 
the Author of "White and Black.^' 
3 vols crown 8vo. 

TRBMBNHEERE (I.ieut,-Qen. 
C. W) 

Mtssiona in India : the 

System of Education in Government 
and Mission Schools contrasted. 
Demy 8vo Sewed, pnce at 

TURNER (Rev. C. Tennyson). 

Sonnets, Lyrics, and Trans- 
lationa Crown 8vo Cloth, pnce 
4r 6d 

TYNDALLUohn),!..!. D.,P R S 

The Forms of Water in 

Clouds and Rivers, lee and 
and Glaciers With Twenty-five 
* Illustrations Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo Cloth, pnce « 

Volume 1 of The International 
Scienufic Senes 

UMBRA OXONIENSIS. 

Results of the eiqiostu- 
lation of the Right Honourable 
W E Gladstone, in their 
Relation to the Unity of Roman 
Catholicism Large fcap 8vo Cloth, 
pnce St 

UPTON (Richard D ), Capt. 

Newmarket and Arabia. 

An Examination of the Descent of 
Racers and Couraers With Pedi- 
grees aisd Frontispiece Post dvo. 
Cloth, pnce pr 

VAMBBRY (Prof A ). 

Bokhara ■ Its History and 
Conquest Second Edition Demy 
8vo Cloth, pnce i8r 

VAN BENEPEN (Mone.). 

Animal Parasites and 
JMesimates. With 83 Illustrattons 
Second Edition CJotb, pnce ss 
VoliweXIX o^The Intenuftonal 
Scienufic Senes * 
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VAMBSSA. 

By tilie Author of **Thoiiuisinft,** 
&x A Novel % voU Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo Cloth 

VINCENT (Capt. C E. H.). 
Elementary Military 
OeoEniphy, Reconnoitrine> 
and Sketchinff C ompiled for 
Kon-Commutsioned Officers and 
Soldiers of all Arms. Square 
crown 8vo Cloth, price ar 6 a 

VOOEL (Dr. Hermann). 

The Chemical effects of 

Light and Photogr^hy, m their 
application to Art, &ience, and 
Industry The translation thoroughly 
revised ^Vlth xoo Illustrations, in- 
cluding some beautiful specimens of 
Photography 1 bird Edition Crown 
8vo Cloth, price sr 

Volume XV of 1 he International 
Smenti^ Senes 

VYNER (Lady Mary) 

Every day a Portion. 

Adapt^ from the Bible and the 
Prayer Book, for the Private Devo- 
tions of those living in Widowhood 
Collected and edited by Lady Mary 
Vyner Square crown 8vo Cloth 
extra, price sr 

Waiting for Tidings. 

- By the Authqr of White and 
Black ** 3 vols Crown 8vo Cloth 


WARTEN8LEBEN (Count H 
von) 

The Operations of the 
South Army in January and 
February, 1871 Compiled from 
the Official War Documents of Uie 
Head-quarters of the Southci n Army 
Translated by Colonel C H von 
Wnght With Maps Demy 8vo 
Cioui, price 6 s 

The Operations of the 
First Army under Gen von 
Manteuffel .Translated by Colonel 
C fl von wrght Uniform with 
thr^ above, DemySvo Ckoth, pnee 
9 ^* 


WAY (A.), M.A. 

The Odes of Horade Liter* 

ally Translated in Metre, Fo^, 

8vo Cloth, price ar 

WBDMORB (F.). 

Two Girls. 2 vols. Crown 

8vo Cloth. 

What 'tis to Love. By the 
Author of ** Flora Adair," ”The 
Value of Fostertown ** 3 vols crown 
6vo 

WELLS (Capt John C ), R N. 

Spitsbergen — The Gate- 

way to the Polynia , or, A Voyage 
to Spitzbergen With numerous il- 
lustrations Dv Whymver and others, 
and Map l^ew and Cheaper Edi- 
tion Demy 8vo Cloth, price 6r 

WETMOREfW 8X 
Commercial Telegraphic 
Code Second Edition Post 4to 
Boards, price 43X 

What *ii 3 to Love. 

By the Author of “ Flora Adair.** 
** The Value of Fosterstown.*' 3VOU. 
Crown Bvo Cloth 

WHITAKER (Florence) 

Christy’s Inhcntance. A 

London btory Illustrated Royal 
x6uio Cloth, price is 6 d 

WHITE (A D ), LL D 

Warfare of Science. With 

Prefatoiy Note by Profeswr lyndall 
Crow n 8\ o Cloth, price 3f 6 d 

WHITE (Capt F B P ) 

The Substantive Seniority 
Army List — Majors and Cap- 
tains 8vo Sewed, price sr 6 d 

WHITNEY (Prof W D), of Yale 
College, New Haven 
The Life and Growth of 
Language Second Edition Crown 
Bvo Cloth, price sr Cc^yngkt 
Edition 

Volume XV I of The International 
Scientific Senes. 
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WHITNEY (Prof. W. D.), of Yak 

Collet Kenr Bavea^<wA«MA/ 

Essentials of Englislx 
Qrammerfor the Use of Schools. 
Oown 8vo Cloth, price 31 6^. 

WHITTLE (J L)»AM. 
Catholicism and -the Vati- 
cao. With a Narrative of the Old 
Catholic Con^e^ft at hhinich 
Second Edition Crown 8vo Cloth, 
pnce 4«. 6d 

WICKHAM (Qapt. £ H , R.A ) 

Influence of Firearms upon 

Tactics Hiiitorical and Critical 
Investigations By an Officer of 
SuFBfttOR Rank (In the German 
Army). Translated by Captain E. 
H Wiclduun, R A. Demy 8vo 
Clolh, pnec 6d 

WILBERPORCE (H. W) 

The Church and the Em- 

pirea Historical Periods Pre- 
ceded by a Memoir of the Author 
by John Henzy Newman, D D of 
the Oratory With Portrait Poiit 
8vo Cloth, pnce lor 

WILKINSON (T L ) 

Short Lectures on the Land 
Laws Delivered liefore the Work- 
ing Men's College Crown 8vo 
Lmp Cloth, price ar 

WILLIAMS (A Lukyn) 

Famines in India; their 

Causes and Possible Prevention 
The Essay for the Le Bas Prize, 1875 
Demy 8vo Cloth, pnce 5* 

WILLIAMS (Rowland), D D 

Life and Letters of, with Ex- 

tracts from his Note-Boolu Edited 
Mrs Rowland Williams. With 
a Photographic Portrait a vols 
Large post 8vo Cloth, pnce S4r 

Psalms, Litanies, Coun- 
aela and Collects for Devout 
Pereone. Edited by his Widow 
New and Popular Eatioo Crown 
8vo Cloth, pnce 31 6d 


WILLIS (R.,M.D) 

Servetus and Calvin ; a 

Study of an Important Epoch in the 
Early Hutory of the Reformatioa. 
Svo Cloth, pnce i6r. 

WILLOUGHBY (The Hon 
MraX 

On the North Wind — . 
Thistledown A Volume of Poems, 
Elegantly bound Small crovra Svo 
Cloth, pnce ys 64 

WILSON (H Schutz) 

Studies and Romances. 

Crown Svo Cloth, pnce ys 64 
WILSON (Lieut -Col C T ) 

James the Second and the 

Duke ‘of Berwick. Demy Bvo 
Cloth, pnce zar 64 

WINTERBOTHAM (Rev R ), 
M A , B Sc 

Sermons and Expositions. 

Crown Svo Cloth, pnce yt 64 

WOINOVITS (Capt I) 
Austrian Cavalry Exercise. 

Translated by Captain W S Cooke. 
Clown Sra. Cloth, pnce yx 

WOOD (C F ) 

A Yachting Cruise in the 

South Seas With Six Photo- 
graphic Illustrationa Demy ^o. 
Cloth, pnce ys 64 

WRIGHT (Rev. David), M.A 

Man and Animals ; A Ser- 

mon Crown Bio Stitched m 
wrapper, price ir 

WRIGHT (Rev. David), M.A. 
Waiting for the Light, and 
other Sermoae. Crown Bvo. Cloth, 
pnce 6s 

WYLD (R S ), F R S E. 

The Physics and the Philo- 

eophy of the’ Senses , or. The 
Mental and the Physical in their 
Mutual Relation Illustrated by 
several Plates Deiry Svo Cloth, 
price i6s i ■’ 
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TONGB (C. D.). 

History of the Eng^liab 
Revolution of i6B8. Crevm 8vo. 
Cloth, pncc 6f; 

" YORKE (Stephen). 

Cleveden. A Novel, a vols. 

Crown 8vo Cloth « 

YOUMANS (Eliza A ). 

An Essay on tbe Culture 
of the Obeervinif Powers of 
Children, especially in connection 
with the Study of Botany Edited, 
with Notes and a Supplement, by 
Joseph Payne, F C P , Author ^ 
Lectures on the Science and Art of 
Education," &c Crown 8vo Cloth, 
price ar 6^ 


YOUlf ANB (BUm 

First Book of Botsnyt 
Deagned to Cdltivate the Observing 
Powers of Children. With 300 En- 
gravmn Kew and EnUiged Edi- 
tion. i>own 8vo (^loth, price sr* 


YOUlfANS (Edward L), WO. 

A Class Bookof Chetaistry* 

on the Basis of the New System 
With aoo Illustrations. Otrwn Svo. 
Cloth, price sr. 


ZIMMBRN (H >. 

Stories in Precious Stones. 

With Six Illustrations Third Edi- 
tion Crown 8vo Cloth, price sr. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


A MoftiMy Rczfidzcy edited by James Knowles, pnee 2 s, 6d, 

The FIRST VOLUME of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
pnee 14J , contains contnbutions by the following waters s 


Mr Tennyson 

Rt Hon W K Gladstone, M P 

Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 

Cardinal Manning 

The Duke of Argyll 

Bishop of Gloucester and Ijnbtol 

Professor Huxley. 

Lord Selbome 

The Dean of St PauVs 

Sir James Fitrjames Stephen. 

Mr Matthew Arnold 
Mr J A Froude 
Sir John Lubbock, M P 
Mr Grant Duff, M P 
Sir Thomas Watson 
Rt Hon Lyon Playfair, M P 
Canon Carter 
Rev Dr Martineau 
„ J Baldwin Brown 
», J Guinesb Rogers 
, A, H MackoMchie. 


Mr Frcdenck Harrison 
Dr Carpenter 
Mr W Crookes 
Rt Hon James Stansfeld, M P 
]..ady Pollock 
Mr Frederick Myers 
Professor Groom Robertson 
„ Cldford 
Mr Arthur Arnold 
,, James Spedding 
,» W R. S Ralston. 

F D J Wilson. 

„ C A FyflFe 
,, Edward Dicey 
„ Thomas Brassey, M P 
„ John Fowler 
„ Henry Irving 
M Edgar Bownng 
Sir Julius Vogel 
Mr K H Hutton 
Dr, Ward 
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THE HISTORY OF THE EVOLUTION OF MAN. 

By Professors Habckbl, Author of** The History of Creation.” Translated 
by Professor Van Km VN a vols.* profusely illustrated 

LECTURES ON THE LAWS OF HEALTH. By Tro- 

fessor CoKPiPLD, M D 

INTERNATIONAL LAW, OR RULES REGU- 
LATING THE INTERCOURSE OP STATES IN PEACE 
AND WAR By H W Hallbck, AM, Author of ** Elements of 
Military Art and hcience,” ** Mining Laws of Spam and Mexico," &c 
Edited, with copious Notes and Additions, by Sir Smbrston Bakbr, 
Bamster-at-Law a vols Demy 8vo 

TRAVELS IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF BRUCE IN 

ALGERIA AND TUNIS Illustrated by Facsimiles of his Onginal ~ 
Drawings. By Lieut-Col R L Plavpair, H B M.'b Consul-General u 
Algeria. 

WALKS IN FLORENCE By Susan and Joanna IIokner. 

A new and thoroughly revised edition in z vols Crown 8vo With lilus- 
trations 

SERMONS. Third Scries. By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, 

M A , Chaplain in Ordinary to Alajabty the Queen, and Minister at 
Bedford Chapel, Bloomsbury Crown 8vo Cloth 

ALL SAINTS' DAY AND OTHER SERMONS. By 

the late Chakles KiNf.sLrs bdited by his wife 

SERMONS By the late George Dawson, M.A. Selected and 

edited by his wife Crown 8so 

SALVATOR MUNDI : Expository Lectures by the Rev. 

Sasilfl Cox Crown 8vo 


NEW READINGS AND RENDERINGS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S TRAGEDIES. By H~ Halford Vaughan Demy Sva 
Cloth ^ 

lONE. A Poem, m four Farts. By the Author gf “Shadows 

of Coming Events ’’ Foolscap 8vo. Qoth, pr^e 51 ~ 
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A NEW METRICAL TRANSLAl'ION OF THE Aft A. 
IIBMNON OF £8CHYLUS. With an Introductory Emy by E. D. 
A. Moa!UiSA.D, 

A COLLECTED EDITION OF THE POETICAL AND 
PROSE WORKS OF SIR HENRY TAYLOR. In 5 roll. Crown 
8vd 

LIFE AND LETTERS OP JAMBS HINTON, Edited 

by Ellicb Hopkins. Crown 8vo 

CHILDREN'S TOYS ; A Senes bf Lectures on the Lessons 

taught by them Crown 8vo With illustration*' 

THE TENNYSON BIRTHDAY BOOK. Edited by Emily 

( Skakspear Crown i6mo 

A HISTORY OP THE FENIAN CONSPIRACY. In 2 

volb Post 8vo 

EVERY DAY MEALS, being Economical and Wholesome 

Reapes for Breakfast, Lunch, and Supper By Miss Hooper, Author of 
** Xattle Dinners ” Crown 8ro 5# ^ 

TACTICAL EXAMPLES, liy Hugo IIelvig, Translated 

from the German by Sir Lvmley GraHasi With Diagrams. VqI^ i. * 
The Battalion 

DUTIES OF THE GENERAL STAFF, By Schellex- 

DORP Translated from the German by Lieut Hare VoL 1 

MARGARET CHETWYND, ANo^cl By SusAN Morley, 

Author of ** Aileen Ferrers,” *' Thr<»tlcthwaite,'’ &.c 3 voh Crown 8vo. 

A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. By Thomas Hardy, Author of 

Far from the Madding Crowd " New Edition Crown 8vo. cloth, price 61. 
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